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FOREWORD 



Southeast Asia continues to beckon policymakers and scholars alike to revisit its 
history in spite of the tomes of appraisals already written, deconstructive or otherwise. 
Because of a significant presence of Muslims in the region, and particularly in the 
wake of 9/1 1 , it invariably attracts the attention of foreign powers drawn by the specter 
of terrorism and focused on rooting out radical Islamist groups said to be working with 
al-Qa’eda. 

Dr. Max Gross has written an impressive account of the role of Islam in the politics 
of Southeast Asia, anchored by a strong historical perspective and a comprehensive 
treatment of current affairs. The result is very much a post-9/ 11 book. The origins 
of Jemaah Islamiyah and its connections with al-Qa’eda are carefully detailed. Yet, 
unlike much of the post-9/11 analysis of the Muslim world. Dr. Gross’s research has 
been successful in placing the phenomenon of terrorism within a larger perspective. 
While recognizing that al-Qa’eda’s influence on regional terror networks remains 
unclear, it behooves us to be reminded that, regardless of the nature and extent of the 
linkages, to dismiss terrorism as a serious threat to security would be naive to the point 
of recklessness. 

The Muslim Archipelago is a profoundly Islamic region, and Jemaah Islamiyah is 
only a small portion of this reality. The attention Dr. Gross pays to ABIM in Malaysia, 
of which I was a part, and the civil Islam movement in Indonesia, of which the late 
Nurcholish Madjid was a principal spokesman, is greatly appreciated. Those unfamiliar 
with the background and role of the traditional Islamic PAS party in Malaysia, as 
well as the Darul Islam movement in Indonesia, will find the author’s account highly 
beneficial. The MNLF, the MILF, and Abu Sayyaf in the Philippines, as well as the 
various Islamic movements in southern Thailand, are also carefully explained. 

As a retired career employee of the U.S. Department of Defense, Dr. Gross has paid 
much attention to security issues, highlighting the conflicts that continue to beset us 
and efforts by the governments of the region to resolve them even as final settlements 
remain elusive. In the discourse of the impact of Islam in the region, there is a tendency 
to view Islam in bipolar terms, the upshot of which is to lump organizations founded on 
Islamic precepts as being radical with a tendency of associating with terrorist bodies. 
This orientation prevents one from discerning between mainstream political Islam and 
its more extremist peripheries. It is therefore refreshing that Dr. Gross does not fall 
prey to this stereotyping and remains strictly objective in his assessment. 

For my part, however, perhaps from having been actively involved in the political 
process pertaining to security matters in Southeast Asia, it would be disingenuous 
to profess non-partisanship in my overall assessment of the situation. I dare say 
that many in the region still view the U.S. policy on terror as being marked by that 
Wilsonian machismo that has led it to miss the woods for the trees. This is not to 
suggest that the terrorism-related discourse is an exercise in futility or that it should be 
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abandoned altogether. While it is true that terrorism from afar has stoked the domestic 
radical fire and led to acts of violence, governments in the region have hijacked the 
war on terror for their own political ends. On the pretext of fighting terrorism, many 
regional leaders have blatantly consolidated their political powers, further entrenching 
the insidious forms of soft-authoritarianism that they have consistently opposed and 
sought to reform. 

Just as sound policies for engaging Muslims cannot be formulated without a thorough 
understanding of history, this understanding will not come about from cliched notions 
of Islam. Dr. Gross’ book, therefore, is not merely an academic exercise but is highly 
instructive in helping to devise an approach for those who have an interest in seeing 
long-term stability in the region. 

As I have come to know Dr. Gross over the past several months, I have found him 
a scholar with a deep knowledge of Islam. With this book he has made a formidable 
contribution to the field, and I have no hesitation in recommending this work to those 
interested in learning about the role of Islam in the politics of Southeast Asia. 



Anwar Ibrahim 
Washington, DC 

Anwar Ibrahim is former Finance Minister and Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia. 
During academic year 2005-2006, he was Distinguished Visiting Professor at the 
Prince Alwaleed Bin Talal Center for Muslim-Christian Understanding at Georgetown 
University. 
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A Commentary on 

A MUSLIM ARCHIPELAGO: ISLAM AND POLITICS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Allen L. Keiswetter 



Dr. Max Gross, a trained historian, has written a baseline history of Islam in 
Southeast Asia. Starting with basic questions such as how did Islam come to this region, 
he connects the interaction of local authorities, colonial powers, and governments 
with the challenge Islam has presented to governance for more than a thousand 
years. Especially strong are the introductory and concluding chapters. The former 
provides a short scan of the history of the expansion of Islam into Southeast Asia and 
of the relationship of colonial legacies of the British, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Americans to Islam today in the region. The last chapter traces the development of the 
idea of an Islamic state from the time of Mohammad in Medina to its present-day role 
in the politics of Southeast Asia. 

Still, this is a book with a contemporary focus. Dr. Gross’s purpose is to use history 
to explain today’s Islamic insurgencies in Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, and the 
Philippines and to offer perspectives for the future. These four countries fall along a 
spectrum. Indonesia, the world’s largest Muslim country, is about 90 percent Muslim, 
and the conflicts which Dr. Gross examines are largely between a secularization of 
Islam, especially Sukarno’s Pancasila mixing Islam and nationalism, and the much 
more traditional Islamic orthopraxy among the Acehnese and others. Malaysia has 
a different context; its population is 53 percent Muslim, and the central question 
concerns accommodation between the majority Muslims and the minority Christians 
and ethnic Chinese. In Thailand and the Philippines, where the Muslims are minorities 
themselves (approximately four and five percent respectively), the question is political 
accommodation in the opposite direction. Underlying most of these conflicts are 
separatist histories based not only on religious differences but also on geographic, 
ethnic, racial, and social disparities. 

This book’s unique contribution is that it brings together in one reference a mass of 
information on the insurgencies in Southeast Asia. The country accounts are detailed 
and thorough as to events, organizations, dates, and participants. The chronological 
context provides Dr. Gross the opportunity to give his insights about historical causality. 
His accounting highlights the interaction of the insurgencies within Southeast Asia and 
their international connections outside the region. Especially good are the detailed 
presentations in the chapters on Indonesia and the Philippines. 

Against this baseline the stage is set for further research and analysis. Two 
things in particular come to mind. The first is the need to answer further analytical 
questions from the information Dr. Gross has presented. How are the histories similar 
and different and why? What strategies have been most successful in dealing with 
the insurgencies? To what extent is the motivation of the insurgents religious and 
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to what extent is it based on other factors? The second involves further inquiry in 
line with the book’s subtitle “Islam and Politics in Southeast Asia.” While politics 
is comprehensively covered, of interest would be additional research about the non- 
political factors regarding the insurgents, such as their similarities and differences in 
Islamic belief and practice, their economic situations, and their prospects and hopes 
for the future. 

Even a brief glance at the new Army Field Manual on counterinsurgency makes 
clear that the questions answered and inspired by this book are not marginal to the 
concerns of intelligence analysts. In its final draft, its chapter on intelligence concludes 
with the following: 

What makes intelligence analysis for COIN [counterinsurgency 
operations] so distinct and so challenging is the amount of cultural 
information that must be gathered and understood. However, to truly 
grasp the environment of operations, commanders and their staffs 
must expend at least as much effort understanding the people they are 
supporting as [they do in understanding] the enemy. All this information 
is essential to get at the root causes of the insurgency and to determine 
the best ways to combat it. 

Dr. Gross has made an excellent contribution to what is needed, and further analysis 
and research will, one hopes, provide even further insight. 



Allen L. Keiswetter is a faculty member at the National Defense Intelligence 
College, on contract from Pearson Analytical Solutions, and Adjunct Scholar at the 
Middle East Institute. He teaches courses on Islam and on the Middle East. 
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A Commentary on 

A MUSLIM ARCHIPELAGO: ISLAM AND POLITICS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Roger E. Biesel 



Islam has come to the forefront of the world’s consciousness following al-Qa’ida’s 
attacks on the United States on September 1 1 , 200 1 , and subsequently those in London, 
Madrid, and Indonesia. In the West, Revolutionary Islamism has become as reviled an 
ideology as revolutionary Communism was prior to 1991. With Islam as such a potent 
force in international relations, it is apropos that this richly documented and insightful 
work by one of Washington’s leading Islamic scholars should arrive now. In his 
discussion of Islam, Dr. Gross’ focus is not on the Arab world, as some might expect, 
but on that area where the largest number of Muslims in the world dwell — Southeast 
Asia. Because Asia continues to advance as the fastest growing region in the world, 
the author’s focus on the Islamic phenomenon there takes on important meaning. 

Dr. Gross is well qualified to address this topic. With a career spanning over 40 years 
as a scholar and lecturer on Islam, he presently provides lectures at U.S. government 
offices in Washington. Having traveled widely in the Muslim world, he currently 
serves at the Center for Christian-Muslim Understanding with the faculty of his alma 
mater, Georgetown University. Dr. Gross’ previous work at Washington’s American 
University and George Washington University on Islam, international relations of the 
Middle East, and the Arab-Israeli conflict is widely recognized. He has published 
extensively on these same subjects while also supporting works of other scholars with 
his informed contributions. 

This timely, well-written work is delightfully understandable and an easy read 
despite its size and the complexity of the subject matter. Those who may have thought 
of Islam as a totally Middle East and Arab entity will come away with another point 
of view. The author’s “General Considerations” set the scene, clarifying how the 
ethnic Malay character of the region has created a substantially different approach 
to Islam from that of the Arabs. While Islam in the Arab world and South Asia came 
about largely by the sword and military conquest, Southeast Asia’s experience was 
totally different — largely one of gradual, peaceful assimilation through trade and 
intermarriage. Thus, Islam in Southeast Asia was overlaid onto already existing rich 
and colorful sets of beliefs and tribal superstitions that varied widely from region to 
region. A brief historic overview is followed with discussion of Europe’s impact on 
the region and its influence in the formation of the two major Islamic countries in the 
region — Malaysia and Indonesia. For those seeking deeper historical treatment, the 
author addresses the four key Islamic populations in the region — Malaysia, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines — up to the present time. 
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Islam’s colorfulness and variety make any broad generalities or characterizations 
about it inaccurate. Similar to Christians, Jews, Buddhists, Hindus, or other faiths, 
most followers of Islam are not fanatics, extremists, or revolutionaries. While all 
Muslims share a common religious belief, their behavior varies widely. One unique 
characteristic of Islam is that it is totally centered on God — state and religion melt 
together. Muslims believe that the Koran, Islam’s holy book, and Muslim law alone 
are adequate to govern the relations of man. Only four truisms apply to Islam: that all 
Muslims believe in the same Abrahamic God that Jews and Christians worship; that 
they believe Muhammad was God’s complete and final prophet; that they believe in 
the power of prayer — five times a day is mandatory; and that they believe in the Last 
Judgment. Beyond that, Dar al Islam , the House of Islam, is more diverse than it is 
homogeneous. The diversity of Islam becomes more understandable when considering 
that some 1.2 billion people of every race are Muslim — from China to Senegal, from 
the former Soviet Union to Nigeria, plus some seven million in Europe and several 
million Americans — with only about 20% Arab. 

Since its founding some 1,400 years ago, Islam has been a source of conflict, 
violence, and fanaticism. The bombings and shootings of the new millennium in 
Southeast Asia that have been killing Muslims by the score and the bloody Shiite- 
Sunni standoff in present-day Iraq are but recent examples. Nevertheless, Islam 
also has been a source of generosity, unbelievable beauty, ingenious technological 
innovation, and inspiration to both kings and the disenfranchised alike. 

Dr. Gross’ emphasis on Southeast Asia takes on added meaning when considering 
that two of the world’s three largest Muslim populations reside there — 196 million in 
Indonesia, 138 million in Pakistan, and 114 million in Bangladesh. This compares 
with the 350-plus million residing in Arab countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa. In addition, non-Arab countries hosting populations exceeding 50% Muslim 
include Afghanistan, Iran, Mali, Malaysia, and Turkey. Also, many Arabs in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Syria are Christian — not Muslim. Similarly, the vast majority 
of Muslims in Southeast Asia are not “Arabic” despite recent efforts by oil-rich Saudis 
to export their more fundamental Islamic beliefs to the region. 

In this age of globalization and global interdependence, tolerance of diversity 
becomes increasingly crucial. A calm, law-abiding Muslim population in the West 
and content, secure, non-Muslim religious minorities in the Islamic world can be 
barriers to the belief that every region belongs to just one faith or culture. Although 
the principle of human rights is reason enough for tolerance, religious diversity will 
safeguard all against the “clash of civilizations,” the clash between Islam and the West 
that extremists want. The fissure between two great civilizations which occurred 
during the Crusades in the 1100-1500 time frame has outlived any useful meaning and 
should not be replayed. 

As we proceed into the 21st century, leveling the playing field between the West 
and the Islamic world and leaving our grandchildren a legacy of understanding and 
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tolerance are absolutely essential, even more so in the Muslim world. Muslims have 
come to experience life in the West in terms of being free to interpret their own religion. 
To resist suspicion of being a “fifth column,” they need to interact more openly with 
other faiths and in a more generous spirit. For one, they need to stop treating non- 
Muslim minorities residing in Islamic lands as second-class citizens. Following such 
traditional Muslim theocracy in this regard has no place in a modern Islamic state. The 
assertion that Islam is incompatible with democracy and modernity makes Dr. Gross’ 
latest work all the more important. He helps us place global events and our fears into 
a balanced context — something never more important than it is today. 

Roger E. Biesel is a Southeast Asia analyst at the Defense Intelligence Agency who 
has in recent years been focused on the role of Islam in the region. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 



On 10-11 September 2003, the Center for the Study of Intelligence hosted a 
conference in Charlottesville, Virginia, to discuss the subject “Intelligence for a New 
Era in American Foreign Policy.” One of the recommendations from that conference, 
in the context of “Proposals for Change” within the Intelligence Community, was as 
follows: 

The U.S. government was a big actor in creating the broad and 
institutional knowledge base necessary for conducting the Cold War. 

Could we replicate that in some way today? We need to create, among 
other things, an atlas of Islam. . .a knowledge base. We ought to do it as 
a national project. 1 

This research study responds to this recommendation, albeit at a somewhat more 
modest level than “a national project.” Additionally, in order to narrow the focus, the 
current study focuses only on the countries of Southeast Asia — Indonesia, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. The current volume is a projected Volume One of a 
multi-volume study. The final result is intended to be a global compendium, attempting 
to assess the role and place of Islam in the contemporary world. As this work ends, the 
author begins research on a second volume tentatively titled “Islam in South Asia.” 

For more than 20 years the author taught a course at the National Defense Intelligence 
College on “Islam in the Contemporary World.” Through the years, students in this 
course have conducted research and written papers on the place of Islam in a country 
of choice. Other students chose a particular Islamist group to examine with an eye 
to assessing its particular significance. Altogether, more than 250 papers have been 
amassed. 

The current study is inspired by the efforts of all these students, but is significantly 
supplemented by the author’s own research and experience over even more years 
of study and teaching about Islam. In writing their papers, students responded to a 
standard set of five questions: 

1. How did Islam come to the country? Or how did the country come to be 
predominately Islamic? 

2. How central has Islam (as opposed to other political ideologies) been in the 
political history of the country as it has come into modern times? 

3. What is the official policy of the current government of the country toward 
Islam? Why does the government have such a policy? And what are the 
benefits and costs to the government for maintaining such a policy? 



1 Central Intelligence Agency, Intelligence for a New Area in American Foreign Policy , Center for the 
Study of Intelligence Conference Report, 10-11 September 2003, Charlottesville, Virginia (Washington, 
DC: Center for the Study of Intelligence, January 2004), 20. 
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4. What principal Islamist movements exist within the country (or in exile) that 
are working to change the current political status quo (or maintain it)? If there 
is more than one, why the multiplicity of movements? What animates the 
adherents of these movements, and what is/are their goal(s)? 

5. What is your prognosis concerning the future of contemporary Islamic 
movements in the country of your study? 

The current study follows this same thematic approach, although much integration 
across the region being examined (Southeast Asia) was necessary. A copy of these five 
questions sat before the author constantly during the more than one year required to 
complete this study. 

The chief concern about Islam for intelligence personnel and national policy- 
makers is not its spiritual or religious dimensions but rather its political aspects. Since 
the 1979 Iranian revolution, and more particularly since the shocking attacks on the 
New York World Trade Center and the Pentagon in Washington, DC, on September 
11, 2001, this political aspect of Islam has assumed a new importance that was not so 
readily apparent in the earlier decades of the 20th century. Islam as a political factor in 
world politics, particularly in the Muslim world itself, during the post-September 11, 
2001, era is the principal focus of this study. Factors other than Islam — nationalism, 
modernization, globalization, secular political ideologies, and the impact of external 
powers — are of course also part of the political milieu of every Muslim country. The 
aim of this study has been to achieve a balanced assessment in which the impact of 
the Islamic political factor is measured as one of several other factors operating in the 
politics of the Muslim world. 

Student authors who contributed to my thinking on Southeast Asia include: Paul 
E. Belt, Shawn P. Boudreau, William R. Bray, Jimmy L. Briggs, Robert J. Briggs, Ray 
M. Ceralde, Shannon L. Cornwell, Robert A. Dahlke, Steven E. Daskal, Howard C. 
Davis, Susan L. Davis, Andrew J. Furne, Mary P. Gibson, Cecil D. Giddens, Robert E. 
Hagen, Richard W. Hayden, Victor R. Jolin, Jason A. Kotara, Jennifer Laun, Kevin M. 
Lucey, Bill A. Miller, Elaine M. Parks, Kelly Parks, Steven F. Rue, Houston S. Roby, 
Rachel Schindel-Gombis, Margaret Silberstern, Sherril L. Stramara, and Danny R. 
Thornton. 1 have reread each of these student papers in the preparation for this study. 
They will see little of their work in the final product, however, as I found it necessary 
to go far beyond their own modest term papers in my research. Nevertheless, each one 
was a source of inspiration, a source of ideas, and a pointer to useful sources. 

As one who has spent a career as a specialist in the Middle East, the author is 
conscious of his limitations in writing about Southeast Asia. However, contact with a 
number of such regional specialists, such as Anwar Ibrahim and Eugene Martin, who 
have read and commented on various parts of the study, has been helpful. Friends 
David Dennis and Jennifer Noyon also have read and commented on different parts of 
the text. I thank my wife, Nasrine, for her patience and support. The author assumes 
full responsibility for any limitations of the study, of which he is sure there are many. 
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The Malay Archipelago, a region more commonly known as Southeast Asia. 

Source: CIA. 
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CHAPTER 1 



ISLAM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Malay peninsula and Indonesian archipelago of southeast Asia, extending from 
southern Thailand in the west and the southwestern portions of the Philippines in the 
east, constitute a highly populated geographic region where Islam is well established. 
The Muslim Hui people of central China (as opposed to the Uygurs of western China) 
and the Cham people of Cambodia and Vietnam may also be thought of as belonging 
to this same regional grouping. 



Table 1 

Muslim Population in Southeast Asia 


Country 


Total 

Population 

(millions) 


Percent 

Muslims 


Muslim 

Population 

(millions) 


Brunei 


0.4 


67.2 


0.3 


Cambodia 


13.4 


>0.1 


0.1 


China 


1298 


1.4 


18.2 


Indonesia 


238.5 


88 


210 


Malaysia 


23.5 


52.9 


12.4 


Singapore 


4.4 


14 


0.6 


Philippines 


86.2 


5 


4.3 


Thailand 


64.9 


3.8 


2.5 


Vietnam 


82.7 


>0.01 


0.1 


Source: Central Intelligence Agency, The World Fact Book, 2004. Washington, DC: Central 
Intelligence Agency, 2004. Intelink URL: http://www.cia.gov/references/csfo/cfactbook/index.html. 
Percentages cross-referenced with Richard V. Weekes. The Muslim Peoples: An Ethnographic Survey 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1984) 



The modern state of Indonesia is the largest country in the world in terms of its 
Muslim population, although at least 12 percent of its population is non-Muslim. 
Malaysia, a much less populous state, is politically dominated by its Muslim Malay 
population, despite the fact that Malay Muslims constitute barely a majority in the 
country. In Thailand and the Philippines, the Muslim populations constitute small 
minorities of about four to five percent. Nevertheless, these minorities are large and 
concentrated enough to be politically significant in each country. The Hui people 
of China, who number approximately 9.2 million, are numerically significant but 
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constitute less than one percent of the vast Chinese population of nearly 1 .4 billion. 
The small Sultanate of Brunei, famous for the fabulous wealth its ruler derives from 
rich petroleum deposits found under its soil, constitutes only a tiny fraction of the 
large Muslim community in southeast Asia. The Cham Muslims of Cambodia, who 
numbered approximately 300,000 in the mid-1970s, saw their numbers drop to slightly 
more than 100,000 due to the intense persecution they suffered at the hands of the 
Khmer Rouge between 1975 and 1979. 1 

Islam and “Malayness” 

In general, the term “Muslim” in southeast Asia also means Malay. Although 
Indonesia and the Philippines together constitute a complex island archipelago 
(Indonesia itself consists of 13,667 islands spread over three time zones, although 
only five of these can be considered major population centers), populated by a large 
number of ethnic groups (more than 50 in the case of Indonesia, more than ten in the 
Philippines, and at least ten in Malaysia), the process of Islamization in the region 
has also been perceived as a process of Malayization in that, particularly in the early 
period of Islamization, the Malay language served as the lingua franca of the loose 
confederation of trading sultanates that firmly established Islam in the region. This 
process was unintentionally reinforced by the Dutch administration of the Netherlands 
East Indies that promoted the use of Malay throughout the islands. 2 Today, Bahasa 
Indonesia, the formally adopted national language of Indonesia, is but a variant of the 
Malay language spoken in Malaysia ( Bahasa Malaysia ), whose purpose is to knit the 
multiethnic and multilingual, diverse population of Indonesia together. Similarly, both 
the Muslim minorities in Thailand’s five southernmost provinces of Pattani, Songkhla, 
Satun, Yala, and Narathiwat and the Philippine’s two substantially Muslim-populated 
southwestern regions identify themselves as Malays rather than as Thais or Filipinos. 
Even the Cham Muslims of Cambodia and Vietnam carry identities as being of Malay 
origin. Only the thoroughly Sinicized Hui Muslims of central China lack such a Malay 
identity, although no doubt some of their original numbers were of Malay origin. To be 
a Muslim in southeast Asia, therefore, carries an ethnic as well as a religious identity 
and makes adherence to Islam all the more relevant politically. 

The Potential of Malay Unity 

The contemporary militant Islamist group in the region, Jemaah Islamiyah, has as 
its stated goal the unification of these Muslim Malay people into a single Islamic state. 



Zachary Abuza, Militant Islam in Southeast Asia: Crucible of Terror (Boulder, CO: Lynn Reinner 
Publishers, 2003), 81. 

2 

~ Robert Day Me Amis, Malay Muslims (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2002), 
47. 
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comprising not only Indonesia and Malaysia, but also the southern Thai and Philippine 
provinces. There is no indication that the Cham of Cambodia and Vietnam are included 
in this ambition, but Cham Muslims from Cambodia are active in the movement. The 
Hui of China are probably excluded from the Islamist vision of Jemaah Islamiyah , 
but their presence could weigh in with regard to Chinese policy toward the Muslim 
peoples of southeast Asia. The Jemaah Islamiyah and its affiliate groups (e.g., Abu 
Sayyaf in the Philippines) stand accused of numerous acts of terrorism in southeast 
Asia and have been linked to bin Ladin’s al-Qa'ida organization. Accordingly, the 
Jemaah Islamiyah has been targeted in the U.S. -sponsored Global War on Terrorism 
(GWOT) and is strongly opposed by the four major state regimes in the region affected 
by the Jemaah Islamiyah ambition. In the face of such fierce opposition, it seems 
unlikely that the self-defeating terrorist tactics adopted by the Jemaah Islamiyah can 
have any short-term prospect of success. 

The Jemaah Islamiyah vision of a unified Muslim Malay Southeast Asia is not all that 
different, however, from that of revolutionary Indonesian leader Sukarno. His original 
stated objective also envisioned a political union of the same scattered territories, albeit 
under a nationalist, rather than a religious/ideological, banner. Although the original 
BPUPKI 3 constitutional document did not include the Muslim portions of Thailand 
nor the Philippines, it did include all of what is now contemporary Malaysia as well 
as Portuguese Timor (East Timor), and subsequent interregional politics suggests that 
the Muslim (Malay) areas of the Philippines and Thailand were not wholly outside 
of Sukarno’s scope. His famous Pancasila doctrine, which remains institutionalized 
in Indonesian constitutional practice, was his way of preempting efforts of some to 
make Indonesia an Islamic state governed by Islamic law (Shari’ a) and to base it on 
nationalist principles instead. The result has been the ironic situation in which Malaysia 
with a population that is 53 percent Muslim is “officially” an Islamic state, whereas the 
much larger Indonesia with a population that is 88 percent Muslim is not. 

The vision of a politically unified East Indies, including the Malay peninsula, 
however, may have been less a Japanese-empowered indigenous political movement 
than a legacy of Dutch imperial attitudes which from the beginning sought a monopoly 
on the spice trade in the East Indies and jealously guarded Holland’s dominant position 
in southeast Asia as best it could. The Netherlands did not prove to be the strongest of 
the competing European imperial powers. It never seriously challenged Spanish control 
of the Philippines, never replaced Portuguese control of East Timor, proved unable to 
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challenge Thai hegemony over the northern Malay states, and finally proved unable 
to resist British inroads in the territories that were to become Malaysia. The result 
has been a divided region with different governance and administrative traditions that 
constitute more the legacy of the imperial past than of indigenous political evolution. 

Factors Promoting Disunity 

Yet another factor promoting political disunity has been the variety of autonomy or 
even independence movements that have characterized especially modem Indonesian 
political history. The almost continuous rebellion of Aceh in northwestern Sumatra and 
the independence movement of the Molucca Islands (Republik Maluku Selatan ) in the 
mid-1950s are two of the most obvious examples of this tendency. The Darul Islam 
movement of the early 1950s in which an effort to establish an independent Islamic 
state governed by the Shari’ a in western Java was yet another example of a different 
type. Comprised of thousands of islands, the Indonesian archipelago exhibits powerful 
centripetal political tendencies. When the European powers began arriving in the region 
in the 16th century, what they found was a large number of states — some Islamic 
sultanates, others Hindu/Buddhist rajas. As European power began to wane in the early 
20th century, and especially after World War II, it was perhaps natural that regions of 
the East Indies that had once been states sought to revive their identity as independent 
states. In departing, the Dutch took note of this tendency and sought to empower it. 
Whereas Dutch administrators in the late 19th and early 20th centuries busied themselves 
with consolidating their mle, eliminating legacies of the old independent states that had 
characterized the East Indies and building the infrastructure of a modern, consolidated 
unitary state, as it became clear after World War II that the Dutch could no longer 
maintain their position in the region, they began restoring and recognizing a series of 1 5 
states (e.g.. East Indonesia, West Kalimantan, East Sumatra, Negara Madura, Daerah 
Banjar in Kalimantan (Borneo), Pasundan (west Java), and others). This was in advance 
of signing a treaty with the new revolutionary government of Indonesia that the Dutch 
would do only if the new state was organized as a federal system that continued to 
recognize the Dutch Crown, remained tied to Holland economically, and whose states 
could deal with the Dutch independently. 

The ink was barely dry on the December 27, 1949, treaty that transferred sovereignty 
from the Netherlands to the new United States of Indonesia ( Republik Indonesia 
Serikat ) than the new states the Dutch had created began to dissolve themselves, either 
voluntarily or in response to threats by the revolutionary army of Indonesia. On August 
17, 1950, the federal system, which the Dutch had demanded, was formally abolished 
and a new constitution, closely modeled on the original constitution of 1945 defining 
the Republic of Indonesia as a unitary state with a strong central government based in 
Jakarta, was proclaimed. The original consolidating tendency of the Dutch colonial 
authority was restored with subsequent pain and hardship to many citizens of the new 
country who opposed this tendency. 

The struggle between the forces of centralization and those of decentralization has 
been a characteristic feature of the history of southeast Asia. Over time, the forces of 
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centralization have generally prevailed. Whether such a tendency will always be the 
case cannot be known with any certainty. Islam is a factor that works both ways. As the 
history of southeast Asia demonstrates, Muslims desirous of residing in a state where 
Shari ’a prevails can be satisfied with a small state, but they also can labor on behalf of a 
large, strong, centralized state. What tendency Muslims are likely to favor in southeast 
Asia is an important theme of this work. 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 



Role of Trade 

Most sources trace the introduction of Islam into southeast Asia back no further 
than the 10th or 11th centuries, but a case can be made that the Arab, Persian, and 
later Indian traders that were the primary propagators of the faith into the region were 
active as early as the 7th century and certainly by the 9th century, when T’ang Chinese 
fashions were all the rage in Abbasid Baghdad. 4 Gradually these merchants settled 
in regions where they established their businesses, married within the indigenous 
population, and raised families according to Islamic law. The new faith spread slowly 
among the established Hindu and Buddhist populations of the region, gradually leading 
to the conversion of some local rulers and the establishment of a number of Muslim 
kingdoms (sultanates) throughout the region during the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
first major state of this type to be established was the Sultanate of Malacca in the mid- 
15th century, 5 although several other ruling families had converted earlier. With the 
establishment of a strong Muslim state in Malacca as a linchpin for trade throughout 
the archipelago, Islam gradually permeated the ports and capital cities of various other 
kingdoms in the Malay peninsula and eastern archipelago long before effectively 
penetrating the agricultural populations of the interior or the more easterly islands. 

Prior to Malacca on the Malay peninsula, a sultanate had been established at Aceh 
on the northwest coast of Sumatra as early as 1250, but following Malacca more 
coastal Islamic states quickly came into being in the late 15th and early 16th centuries: 
Patani in what is now southern Thailand; Johore and Perak on the Malay peninsula; 
Bantam, Mataram, and Demak on Java; Brunei in Borneo; and Makassar in Sulawesi. 
In the 17th century too, inland Muslim sultanates, such as that of Minangkabau in 
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Central Sumatra, began to be established. 6 The movement included what is now the 
Philippines, where Islam was well established on Sulu and Basilan islands and on 
Mindanao in the south and was spreading into the north at the time of the arrival of 
the Spaniards in the 16th century. 7 A Muslim sultan by the name of Suleiman had 
just established himself in Manila at the time of the arrival of the Spanish fleet in 
1571, 8 and it is likely the whole Philippine archipelago would have been more strongly 
influenced by Islam had the Spanish intervention not occurred. 9 

Yet another direction of this movement was mainland China, where Arab and 
Persian merchants and mariners also gradually settled in various coastal port cities, 
especially Canton, bringing their religion with them. Marrying local Han Chinese 
women, but raising families within the Islamic tradition, these merchant/traders lived 
in specially designated “barbarian settlements” which may have corresponded to the 
various sultanates being established elsewhere in Southeast Asia. Their numbers only 
increased as families grew and as more foreign Muslims continued to settle in China 
until the 14th century. The establishment of the Ming Dynasty, which overthrew the 
former Mongol dynasty in 1368, led to a period of severe backlash against foreign 
presence in China, in which Muslim immigrants were forced either to depart or 
assimilate (abandon foreign languages). Barbara Pillsbury notes, “It was during this 
period (the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644) that the Muslims in China became Sinicized, 
acculturating to Han Chinese ways through the adoption of Han surnames, clothing 
and food habits and through speaking Chinese as their everyday language.” 10 They 
did not abandon their religion, however, but continued to increase in numbers, even 
as they became “increasingly similar, physically as well as culturally, to the Han.” 11 
Gradually, the Muslims ceased to be thought of as foreigners, but a unique Chinese 
people, the huihui, or Hui, as opposed to the vast Han majority in China. 

The partial Islamization of the Champa kingdom in central Vietnam followed 
this same pattern. Originally established as a Hindu kingdom by Malay immigrants 
originating in today’s Indonesia, probably from Aceh, the Champa kingdom, whose 
capital was at Indrapura (Tra Kieu) near modern Da Nang, flourished from the 5th 
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century C.E. until 1471, when it was destroyed by the Vietnamese in the course of 
that kingdom’s southward expansion. At that time most of the Cham who had become 
Muslim fled to Angkor (modern Cambodia), where they were given refuge by the Khmer 
king. There they continue to live today in scattered, isolated Muslim settlements in the 
larger Buddhist, Khmer culture. Before the fall of the Champa kingdom, its prosperity 
had rested in involvement in the east -west trade between China and India, plus a 
kinship and perhaps religious alliance with the Malays of Malacca and the Indonesian 
archipelago to which they were closely linked both politically and economically. 12 
A small number of Muslim Cham continues to reside in central and southern coastal 
Vietnam. 

Role of Islamic Schools/Missionary Activity 

A primary means by which Islam spread throughout southeast Asia was the pondok 
( pesantren in Indonesia), a Malay term for an Islamic religious school corresponding 
to the madrasa in the central Islamic lands. Hajj Ahmad Kamar suggests that “people 
were attracted by provisions in the Qur’an and the Hadith that mankind should be 
ranked on a basis of interpersonal equality,” 13 that is, by the egalitarian ethos of the 
faith as opposed to the rigid caste structure associated with Hinduism. Islam was spread 
by ‘ulama who opened such religious training centers, where they trained students in 
Islamic doctrine. The students then returned to their district villages and communities, 
where they in turn spread the word of the Qur’an. The connection of Islam with the 
seagoing international trade of the era was also clearly relevant. 14 

Role of Sufism 

Most sources agree that the Islam the native Malay population of this region found 
agreeable and attractive was also closely associated with Sufi (Islamic mysticism) 
teachings or, perhaps more apt, with that understanding of Islam that enables the believer 
to maintain diverse approaches to the experience of religious truth while affirming 
the oneness of God and the truth of the Islamic message. The association of Islam 
and mysticism enabled converts to maintain elements of traditional Hindu-Buddhist- 
animist practice and also accept the basic values and tenets of Islam as well. The result 
has been an Islam that has been historically syncretic and characterized by tolerance 
of diverse points of views, combined with legacies of pre-Islamic practice. The noted 
British anthropologist Clifford Geertz provided an example of this syncretism from a 
field visit he made to Java in 1960. A typical prayer offered by a Javanese villager to 
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begin a feast included invocations to the guardian spirits of the village, the household 
angel of the kitchen, the ancestors of all the guests, and the spirits of the fields, waters, 
and a nearby volcano. But the prayer ended dramatically with the phrase, “There is no 
god but Allah and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah.” 15 

ENTER THE EUROPEANS 

It is difficult to estimate the spread of Islam in Southeast Asia by the time of the 
arrival of the West European powers in the region in the 16th century. What first the 
Portuguese, then later the Spanish, the Dutch, and the English merchantmen who 
explored these lands, found was a series of mainly coastal Muslim sultanates which 
dominated the east -west sea trade routes that linked China with India and the Middle 
East beyond, but remained in competition with other Hindu and Buddhist kingdoms 
that still existed in the region. What is clear, however, is that entry of the Western 
powers into southeast Asia helped to spur the advance of Islam over the next few 
centuries, even as the Europeans consolidated political and economic control over 
the region. As the Europeans made use of missionaries to attempt to win the hearts 
and minds of natives to support European colonial rule, so also Islamic missionary 
activity proved even more successful in promoting a unifying mechanism for resisting 
the permanence of European rule. As a result, although the Europeans succeeded until 
the 20th century in dominating southeast Asia politically, militarily, and economically, 
they proved unable to dominate the region culturally. 

On the other hand, the modern states of southeast Asia owe their existence more to 
the interaction of West European powers in the region during the 16th to 20th centuries 
than to indigenous political evolution. The Philippines as a state are that collection of 
East Indian islands over which Spain was able to establish authority beginning in the 
16th century. Indonesia is a product of Dutch control, whereas Malaysia (including 
its provinces of Sabah and Sarawak on the Indonesian island of Borneo) is a legacy 
of British colonial rule. Thailand (Kingdom of Siam) remained relatively free from 
European imperial outreach and indeed was often a very strong kingdom capable 
of exerting imperial ambitions of its own over parts of the Malay peninsula. As a 
result, when each of these states emerged from European colonial control as modern, 
independent nation states in the mid-20th century, the multi-tribal and multiethnic, 
yet nearly overwhelmingly Malay and Muslim, population of the region was almost 
irrevocably divided by modern boundaries and different governing and administrative 
traditions. 

Portugal 

The first European colonizers on the scene were the Portuguese. Their success 
at capturing Malacca in 1511 had the effect of disrupting the unity of the Muslim- 
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dominated network of trading states centered upon this strategic city that had come 
into being during the 15th century. Nevertheless, the Portuguese were unable to assert 
control or even ascendancy over the whole region. Instead, they pursued a policy of 
shifting alliances with native Muslim and Hindu rulers to shore up and maintain their 
position against others who sought to dislodge them, especially the Sultanate of Aceh, 
which remained a constant threat to Portuguese control of Malacca during the period 
of Portuguese rule. 16 

Spain 

Another key competitor to Portugal at this time was Spain, whose fleet, sent from 
Mexico in 1565, began to take control of the Philippines (named after King Philip II 
of Spain). It eventually displaced in 1571 the Sultan of Manila, whose former seat 
of authority was made the seat of Spanish rule in the colony. Unlike the Portuguese, 
who used missionaries relatively unsuccessfully in an effort to convert native Malays 
and draw them into loyalty to Portuguese rule, the Spanish used the Church as 
a mechanism of administration in the Philippines. Although economic and trading 
interests were of concern, ultimate conversion of Filipinos to Christianity was a major 
goal of Spanish policy. Overall, Spain’s occupation of most of the Philippine Islands 
occurred with very little bloodshed, because the native inhabitants offered little armed 
resistance. Two areas that did offer resistance, however, were the Igorot, the highland 
tribal peoples on the main northern island of Luzon, and the Muslim inhabitants of the 
southern areas of Mindanao, Basilan, and the Sulu archipelago. Both of these peoples 
remained detached and alienated from Spanish rule in the Philippines until its end in 
1898, with the Moors, or Moros, as the Spanish labeled them, preferring independence 
from Spanish rule and providing unceasing resistance to Spanish control. 

Spain also moved in quickly on various Portuguese interests, taking over the island 
of Ternate in the eastern Spice Islands in 1574 following a popular revolt against the 
Portuguese governor and in 1578 successfully placing its own candidate of choice as 
the new Sultan of Brunei on the north coast of Borneo. The sudden death in 1578 of 
the King of Portugal in Morocco led King Philip II of Spain to assert a personal claim 
to the throne of Portugal, which he succeeded in having recognized in 1580. Under 
Philip, Portuguese colonial interests in Southeast Asia were not vigorously pursued, 
but rather than slowly falling before Spanish ambitions it was now the Netherlands 
and England, both enemies of Spain in this era, that quickly moved in on Portugal’s 
interests in the region. 
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Holland 



Following the Dutch declaration of independence from the Spanish empire in 1581 
and the English defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, both Holland and England 
emerged as significant maritime powers, building faster and better ships than the 
Spanish or Portuguese. In Southeast Asia the Dutch in particular moved quickly to 
seize Portuguese possessions. The Dutch United East India Company, established 
in 1602 and chartered by the Dutch parliament, was the agency for advancing these 
interests. In 1619, the Company, which had forged alliances with the Sultans of Johore 
(Malaysia) and Aceh (Sumatra) against the Portuguese, established a permanent base 
at Batavia (modern Jakarta) on the north coast of Java, from which they sought to 
control the sea lanes through the archipelago. In January 1641, in coordination with 
the Sultan of Johore, the Dutch finally were able to overcome the Portuguese fortress 
at Malacca. Henceforth, the Dutch were the preeminent European power controlling 
trade in Southeast Asia and dominating local rulers until the coming of the English in 
the latter decades of the 18th century. 17 

England 

Concentrating its attentions on the Indian subcontinent, the English East India 
Company was content not to compete seriously with the Dutch in southeast Asia until 
increased trade between southern China and English India in the mid- 18th century led 
the Company in 1773-75 to seek basing facilities on the northern coast of Borneo, 
where the Dutch had shown little interest, and on the Sulu archipelago whose sultan, 
though technically a subject of the Spanish governor in Manila, remained eager to 
assert his independence. A decade later, in 1785, the Company moved to establish 
a permanent naval base in the eastern Indian Ocean, negotiating a treaty with the 
Sultan of Kedah on the northern Malay Peninsula in which it was granted the Island of 
Penang. In this case the Sultan of Kedah was seeking an alliance that would strengthen 
his hand against the king of Siam (Thailand), to whom he was tributary. The 1795 
occupation of Holland by the forces of revolutionary France strengthened the English 
hand further, when the Dutch government in exile in London agreed to permit English 
officials to take over all Dutch territories overseas temporarily in order to deny them 
to the French. 

A key figure at this time was Thomas Stamford Raffles, an English East India 
Company official, stationed at Penang, who became lieutenant governor of Java 
during the period of temporary English rule over the Dutch East Indies. Unhappy 
with his government’s decision to return the East Indies to Holland after the demise 
of Napoleon, he played a shrewd political game with the Sultan of Johore (Malaysia) 
who, in 1819, leased to the English East India Company the right to establish a 
settlement on the swampy and largely uninhabited island of Singapore. In a very short 
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time, this settlement flourished, in part because of its highly strategic location on the 
Strait of Malacca, but also due to Raffles’ own excellent administrative abilities, and 
became the dominant trading entrepot of the region. Unable to resist these English 
inroads into its previously unchallenged domain, Holland agreed in 1 824 to an Anglo- 
Dutch treaty which defined the Malay peninsula and Singapore as being in the English 
sphere of influence, and England accepted the remainder of the Dutch East Indies 
that eventually became Indonesia as being solely a sphere of Dutch influence. On this 
basis, the groundwork was laid for the eventual establishment of the two major Malay 
states: Malaysia and Indonesia. 

THE FORMATION OF MAFAYSIA 
Consolidation of English Authority 

In 1826, following the treaty with Holland, the English joined their five coastal 
holdings on the peninsula (Penang, Wellesley [Perei], Dindings, Malacca, and 
Singapore) into a single administrative unit called the “Straits Settlements.” At first 
headquartered in Penang, the administrative center was soon moved to Singapore in 
1 832. A subordinate unit of the English East India Company headquartered in Calcutta 
until 1857, the Straits Settlements was then taken over by the British Indian government 
until being made a Crown Colony under the Colonial Office in 1867. 

The remainder of the peninsula consisted of the ten sultanates (including Patani, 
today a part of Thailand) into which it had been divided for years. From the perspective 
of the King of Siam (Thailand), however, these Islamic states had been established in 
traditional Thai lands, and with the retreat of Dutch power in the peninsula the Siamese 
king sought to assert Thai primacy over as many of them as possible. The Malay 
sultans responded by seeking English support for their independent status. Fearful 
of offending the King of Siam whose alliance the English wished to maintain against 
Burma, or later against the French in Indochina, yet not wishing to create hostile 
neighboring Islamic states, the various governors of the Straits Settlements walked a 
tightrope of diplomacy throughout the 19th century with regard to the Malay states. 
The long-term result was deeper and deeper involvement in the affairs of the Malay 
sultans until 1874, when the English governor at Singapore succeeded in beginning 
the process of establishing, in exchange for English support, English residents whose 
counsel “must be asked and acted upon on all questions other than those touching 
Malay custom and religion.” 18 The first residents were established with the west 
coast Sultans of Perak, Negeri Sembilan, and Selangor. Later, in 1888, the Sultan of 
Pahang, a large east coast state, also requested and received a resident. The remaining 
six Malay sultanate — Kedah, Terengganu, Kelantan, Perlis, and Patani — all in the 
north and paying tribute to the King of Siam, as well as Johore in the south, next to 
Singapore, held aloof and refused to accept an English resident. The northern states 
were the poorest and least developed on the peninsula and have remained so until 
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today, whereas Johore was and remains relatively prosperous. The sultans of each, 
however, resisted compromising their independence to the English, even after 1909, 
when King Chulalongkorn of Siam ceded to England suzerainty over all the northern 
sultanates except Patani. 

Mechanisms of English Supervision 

The resident system did have the impact of reducing the independence of the sultans 
that accepted them. The English residents “scrupulously maintained the etiquette and 
ceremony of Malay courts and gave government employment” to the relatives of the 
sultans and their retainers. 19 Meanwhile, payment of subsidies to make up for lost 
revenues that accrued from such English-desired reforms as the abolition of slavery 
or the suppression of piracy had the long-term impact of transforming the sultans and 
their governments into appendages of the English administration. 

The grouping of four so-called “protected” sultanates into a State Council headed 
by the governor of the Straits Settlements, but from which the five “unprotected” 
sultanates held aloof, formed the basis of the future government of Malaysia. Through 
the State Council the British residents were gradually able to introduce modern 
Western concepts of governance and administration. Finally, in 1896 the British 
administration was able to persuade the sultans under their protection to sign a formal 
Treaty of Federation, which established a federal, but nevertheless unitary, central 
government headed by a so-called Resident General, a single British official in charge 
of the residents of each of the Federated Sultanates and appointed by the Governor of 
the Straits Settlements. In this manner a British-controlled central government was 
brought into being, but the appearances of traditional Muslim governance were also 
maintained. In 1909, Kuala Lumpur was selected as a seat of government for a new 
Federal Council, headed by the Resident General, who was entrusted with modern 
governance responsibilities for what was now called the Federation of Malay States. 

Economic Transformation 

This political transformation was closely associated with economic developments 
that were taking place during this same period. The rapid expansion of the tin mining 
industry after 1848, then of rubber plantations beginning in the early 20th century, and 
finally of iron mining and palm oil plantations, radically transformed the traditional 
pastoral Malay economy centered around small village life. The wealth generated by 
this economic development eased the political change that gradually transformed the 
sultans under British protection into something more like government functionaries 
than independent rulers. 
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At the same time, economic change had far less social impact on the rural Malay 
way of life than might have been expected. Because Malays were generally perceived 
not to be sufficiently adaptable to work in the new industrial sectors of the Malay 
economy, the British, other Western, Chinese, and Japanese investors who provided 
capital to fund these new economic ventures relied heavily on the import of Chinese 
labor, which greatly augmented the small, already established Chinese community that 
lived in many coastal towns of the Malay peninsula, especially the Straits Settlements. 
The British also relied heavily on immigrants from India and Sri Lanka who served 
in the British police and armed forces of the Malay Federation. Indian immigrants 
also played many private sector roles as well, such as truck, bus, and taxi drivers, 
night watchmen and rubber plantation workers. This immigration was so substantial 
that by the 1930s the demographic portrait of the Malay peninsula had changed 
radically. Whereas the population at the beginning of the 19th century had been 
almost wholly Malay, by the mid-20th century Malays constituted only about 50 
percent in their own country, Chinese about 35 percent, and Indians (both Hindu 
and Muslim) 10 percent. This major demographic change would also have serious 
political ramifications in the future. 

The economic and demographic changes noted above were confined almost entirely 
to the west coast of the Malay peninsula, within the area defined as the Federation of 
Malay States. The unfederated Malay states along the east coast were far less affected, 
the population consisting almost entirely of Malay rural villagers living in settlements 
of less than 1,000 people. The same condition was generally true of the two territories 
on North Borneo — S abah and Sarawak — that were also to become part of modern 
Malaysia. These were originally parts of the Sultanate of Brunei whose ruler, in 1841, 
in return for services rendered in helping suppress a local revolt against him, awarded 
the western territory — today called Sarawak — to James Brooke, a former British 
East India Company officer and man of independent wealth, in return for an annual 
subsidy. This concession remained in the hands of the Brooke family until 1946, when 
Britain transformed Sarawak into a Crown Colony. 

The territory to the northeast of Brunei (later to be called Sabah) the sultan leased 
in 1865 to a United States venture, the American Trading Company of Borneo. This 
company failed, however, and sold its lease to a Hong Kong-based British firm that 
eventually took the name British North Borneo Company. The European investors 
soon found themselves in a dispute with the Sultan of Sulu (Philippines), who also 
laid claim to the leased territory that he argued the Sultan of Brunei had no right to 
lease. The situation was complicated by the determination of the Spanish rulers of 
the Philippines to force the submission of the Muslim Sultan of Sulu once and for all 
and to annex all territories claimed by him, including the land controlled by the North 
Borneo Company. To protect this British interest, the British government granted the 
company a royal charter in 1881. An 1885 treaty among Britain, Spain, and Germany 
finally settled the dispute by recognizing Spanish control of Sulu in exchange for 
Spain’s dropping any claims to territory in Borneo. The British then moved quickly 
to establish, in 1888, a protectorate arrangement, similar to that already in effect for 
the federated Malay states, with Sarawak, the Sultan of Brunei, and the British North 
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Borneo Company jurisdiction, and in 1891 an Anglo-Dutch arrangement delineated 
a border agreement between Dutch and British territories on Borneo. The way was 
made, therefore, for these territories (except for Brunei) to become part of modern 
Malaysia in 1963. 

Continuing Role of Malay “Custom and Religion” 

A feature of British governance in Malaya was careful avoidance of questions 
“touching on Malay custom and religion” that remained in the hands of the traditional 
sultans. An important result of this policy was the strong persistence of traditional 
society and Malay customs and mores, particularly in the poorer but more independent 
states of the “unfederated sultans” (Perlis, Kedah, Terengganu, and Kelantan in the 
north, and Johore in the south). In contrast, the peoples of the Federation of Malay 
States as well as the Straits Settlements were undergoing rapid social and economic 
change associated with the development of big businesses, improved transportation 
networks, electrification, better public health facilities, and greater educational 
opportunities. The primary agents as well as the chief beneficiaries of these changes, 
however, were the growing European, Chinese, and Indian immigrant communities, 
far more than the Malays themselves. Increasingly, the lands of the Malay peninsula 
were becoming a complex, pluralistic, and bifurcated society over which the Malay 
sultans, in cooperation with the British, continued to be dominant politically, but in 
which the immigrant communities were dominant economically and commercially. 

Growth of Diversity in English Malaya 

Not surprisingly, as the Malay peninsula moved closer to political independence 
during the 1940s and 1950s, this imbalance became a prominent issue. Emerging 
political parties tended to be ethnically based, with Chinese and Indian parties 
generally seeking greater political influence and Malay parties seeking an 
improved economic status for the indigenous Malay population, but not at the cost 
of reduced Malay political status. The Japanese occupation during World War II 
(1942 - 1945) greatly aggravated ethnic relations, particularly between the Malays 
and the Chinese. Closely allied with the British and mainland Chinese, the Chinese 
community bitterly opposed the Japanese occupation, and resistance groups against 
it were predominately Chinese in composition and leadership. To curry local support, 
the Japanese demonstrated strong favoritism toward Malays and sought to empower 
a growing Malay nationalist movement that went so far as to envision an eventual 
political union with the Indonesian archipelago. The animosities raised during the war 
did not end with the defeat of the Japanese in 1945, but continued to animate Malayan 
politics for a number of years to come. 
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World War II 



The relative ease by which the Japanese overran the British in the Malay peninsula 
and the Dutch in the East Indies in 1942 gravely weakened the prestige of both colonial 
powers in the eyes of the local populations. The weak post-war financial positions 
of both European powers, as well as the war weariness of their citizens, moreover, 
made it difficult to restore their former authority in both areas. Yet both tried. As the 
British returned to the Malay peninsula, the government was determined to weaken 
the status of the Malays who were perceived to have collaborated with the Japanese 
during the war. In April 1946 it announced the creation of a new entity called the 
Malayan Union that united the former federated and unfederated states — along with 
Penang and Malacca of the former Straits Settlements — into a single Crown Colony 
under a British governor, and in which the former quasi-independent sultanates were 
totally suppressed. Singapore was withheld from the Union as a separate British 
Crown colony. The Union arrangement, moreover, defined all inhabitants of the new 
political entity as equal citizens, regardless of ethnicity, and English along with Malay 
was adopted as official languages of the country. 

Assertion of Malay Hegemony 

This step by the British authorities provoked a powerful and unified reaction among 
Malays, who feared that such a system would entrench ethnic Chinese domination of 
the economy and lead to Chinese political domination. In March 1946, even before 
the proclamation of the Malayan Union, a general meeting of Malay organizations 
was convened in Kuala Lumpur for the purpose of opposing the Union. The chief 
result of the meeting was the establishment of the United Malay National Organization 
(UMNO), a political party that succeeded in combating the Malayan Union, led the 
country into independence, and continues to be Malaysia’s leading political party 
through today. 

The formation of the UMNO was challenged by a counter-organization of non-Malay 
figures and secular political parties called the All-Malayan Council of Joint Action 
(AMCJA), which supported the Malayan Union, at least in principle. The association 
of the Malay Communist Party (CPM) with the Chinese-dominated organization, the 
insistence by the AMCJA that Singapore with its large Chinese majority be included 
in the Malayan Union, as well as the unified forcefulness of the Malay-dominated 
UMNO soon led the British to reverse their policy. In February 1948, the colonial 
authority announced the formation, in place of the Malayan Union, of a Federation of 
Malaya. In this new formula, the nine Malay sultans retained their former status and 
powers, especially with regard to Malay customs ( adat ) and religion. Joined with them 
were two new states, Penang and Malacca, formerly part of the Straits Settlements, 
which would have elected governors rather than hereditary sultans. Singapore with its 
1 .5 million Chinese inhabitants remained apart from the federation as a British Crown 
Colony, which ensured a Malay majority in the new Malay state. 
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The “Emergency” 



The change in British policy emboldened the opponents of this policy, especially 
the Malaysian Communist Party and other left-wing groups, which so recently 
had been engaged in insurgent operations against the Japanese, to resort to “armed 
struggle” in an effort to overturn the established — as they viewed it — Anglo/Malay- 
dominated society and replace it with a more egalitarian political order as envisioned 
in the Malayan Union. “Terrorist” operations against remote rubber plantations and 
mines, culminating in the assassination of the British High Commissioner in October 
1951, began almost immediately after implementation of the federation plan, leading 
the British in June 1948 to proclaim a state of emergency. The “Emergency,” which 
was declared at an end only in 1960, although it was basically contained by the early 
1950s, had the impact of delaying self-rule for the Federation that Britain had promised 
in 1948, but it did not stop it. 

Movement toward Independence 

In 1954, negotiations aimed at granting Malayan self-rule resumed, but the issue 
of communal equality remained a principal obstacle. In light of the Emergency and 
the sweep of Chinese Communist-inspired insurgencies in East Asia, the Malays were 
more insistent than ever that non-Malays not be granted full citizenship, and that pro- 
Malay economic incentives be institutionalized. The British continued to take the view 
that ethnic Chinese and Indians that had been in Malaya for generations were in fact 
there to stay and should be considered full citizens with equal rights in the country. 
Compromise was finally achieved by UMNO leader Tunku Abdul Rahman, 20 who 
formed an alliance relationship with counterpart conservative parties — the Malayan 
Chinese Association (MCA) and the Malayan Indian Congress (MIC) — in the other 
major Malayan ethnic communities. Together these parties proved able to dominate 
federal elections, both at the local and national levels, and to reach a compromise 
on ethnic issues that was minimally acceptable to all parties. These principles were 
enshrined in a Constitution drawn up between June and October 1956 and implemented 
on August 15, 1957, when the independence of Malaya was announced. 

Independent Malaya 

In the Constitution, the issue of citizenship was addressed by defining all persons 
born on the peninsula as citizens and requiring naturalization for all others. Malay 
desires were satisfied by the formal adoption of Malay (Bahasa Malaysia) as the 
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Tunku Abdul Rahman, a member of the family of the Sultan of Kedah and a graduate of Cambridge 
University, became leader of UMNO in 1951, succeeding Dato Onn bin Ja’afar who resigned from the party 
after his failure to transform it from an all-Malay organization into a multiethnic party. Malaysia: A Country 
Study , 52. 
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official national language 21 and of Islam as the official religion of the state, although the 
freedom of the other religious communities was also guaranteed. The traditional role 
of the sultans was finessed by establishing the state as a constitutional monarchy. By 
the terms of the Constitution, the nine sultans chose one of their own as the paramount 
ruler, or king (yang di-pertuan agong), every five years. Although the King and the 
sultans retained their traditional privileges “touching on Malay custom and religion,” 
they were otherwise made subordinate to a prime minister who was to be chosen by 
a popularly elected House of Representatives ( Dewan Rakyat). The constitution also 
provided for an appointed Senate ( Dewan Negara ) with limited powers similar to those 
of the British House of Lords. Besides these provision, the Constitution also retained 
“special privileges for Malays in the civil service, scholarships, business enterprises, 
licenses, and the reservation of some land for their exclusive use.” 22 



Table 2 

Malaysian Kings 
( Yang Di-Pertuan Agong ) 


Name of Individual 


Dates as King 


Hereditary Title 


Abdul-Rahman 


1957 - 1960 


Sultan of Negeri 
Sembilan 


Hisamuddin Alam Shah 


1 Apr-1 Sep 1960 


Sultan of Senangor 


Syed Putra 


1960-1965 


Raja of Perlis 


Ismail Nasiruddin 


1965-1970 


Sultan of Terengganu 


Abdul Halim 


1970-1975 


Sultan of Kedah 


Yahya Petra 


1975-1979 


Sultan of Kelantan 


Ahmad Shah al-Mustain 
Billah 


1979-1984 


Sultan of Pehang 


Iskandar 


1984-1989 


Sultan of Johore 


Aylan Mahibbudin Shah 


1989-1994 


Sultan of Perak 


Jaafar 


1994-1999 


Sultan of Negeri 
Sembilan 


Salahuddin Abdul- Aziz Shah 


1999-2001 


Sultan of Selangor 


Syed Sirajuddin 


2001 - Present 


Raja of Perlis 


Source: Table constructed from web pages associated with URL: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Yang- 
di-Pertuan_Agong. Accessed 1 December 2004. 
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English was also considered a national language for a 10-year period. 
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Malaysia: A Country Study , 53. 
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Singapore remained apart from the now independent Federation of Malaya, but 
it too was granted self-rule as part of the British Commonwealth in 1959. Now 
free to pursue an independent policy, its new Chinese leader, Lee Kwan-Yew, head 
of the island’s left-wing People’s Action Party (PAP), advocated incorporation into 
the Federation upon which resource — poor Singapore was dependent for almost 
everything, including its water, food, and electricity. Fearful that the large Chinese 
population of the island would tip the demographic balance against Malay dominance, 
the Malayan government remained reluctant. A British-sponsored suggestion that the 
inclusion of Crown Colonies Sarawak, Brunei, and North Borneo (Sabah), as well 
as Singapore, into an enlarged Federation, a step that helped to maintain the ethnic 
balance, tended to neutralize Malay opposition. Accordingly, following a lengthy 
political process which included amendments to the Malay Constitution to protect the 
rights of the Iban, Kadazan, and other ethnic minorities in the Borneo territories, and 
a referendum in each of the joining states, the merger was finally achieved with the 
formal establishment of the enlarged state of Malaysia on September 16, 1963. 

Malaysia 

The merger joined the original nine Malay sultanates, each characterized by a 
hereditary ruler, with the three former Straits Settlements — Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore — and two states in North Borneo-Sarawak and Sabah-each of which was 
headed by an elected governor. Only the Sultanate of Brunei chose not to join the 
Federation. Increasingly wealthy from the revenues generated by the substantial 
oil reserves in his small territory, the sultan preferred not to be one of ten equal 
hereditary members of the Federation nor to share his oil wealth at the decision of 
the federal government. The adherence of Singapore to the Federation also proved 
to be short-lived. Despite efforts of its governor, Lee Kwan-Yew, to demonstrate 
the “Malay” character of the Chinese presence in Singapore and Malaysia, his real 
agenda was to achieve ethnic equality of all the Malaysian peoples, an attitude many 
Malays perceived as threatening to the special privileges they held in the Malaysian 
Constitution. Accordingly, in August 1965, just two years after the merger of Singapore 
into Malaysia, the two decided on divorce by mutual consent, and the island resumed 
its status as an independent, sovereign state. 

Opposition to Independent Malaysia 

The new Malaysian state did not come into being without significant opposition, 
however. The enthusiasm of the inhabitants of Sarawak and Sabah was far weaker 
than the proponents of the merger had expected, and the Sultan of Brunei succeeded 
holding aloof from it. The incorporation of Singapore proved unworkable as well. Still 
another opponent was the government of the Philippines, which resurrected the claim 
that Sabah was Filipino territory on the grounds that it originally had been part of the 
Sultanate of Sulu. Although Philippine President Diosdado Macapagal (1961-1965) 
formally accepted the results of the Sabah referendum that favored joining the North 
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Borneo territory to Malaysia, the issue remained a bone of contention between Kuala 
Lumpur and Manila for a number of years. 

The major opposition to the enlarged Malaysian state was the government of 
Indonesia, then headed by President Sukarno. Strongly imbued with an anti-colonialist 
orientation that perceived the division of the Malay world to be the result of European 
imperialism, Sukarno was a champion of a “greater Indonesia” ( Raya Indonesia) 
concept that hoped to unify the entire Malay world, from Patani in southern Thailand 
to Mindanao in the southwest Philippines, into a single Muslim Malay state under his 
own leadership. A revolutionary leader who had displaced the Dutch from Indonesia, 
Sukarno perceived Malaysia to be largely a British creation aimed at frustrating 
Malay union and its expansion into the “Indonesian territories” as an exercise in 
“neocolonialism.” Unable to prevent the expansion of Malaysia by diplomatic means, 
he infiltrated Indonesian soldiers into Sabah, Sarawak, Singapore, and the Malay 
peninsula, where, within hours of the proclamation of the Federation of Malaysia in 
September 1963, they began to carry out acts of sabotage and terrorism. The aim 
was to spark a popular uprising against the government of Malaysia and in favor of 
union with Indonesia. The effort failed, but left Indonesia and Malaysia in a state of 
conflict until the overthrow of Sukarno on September 30, 1965. As it gradually became 
clear that the new military government of Indonesia under General Suharto had ended 
Sukarno’s policy and accepted the new political status quo in the region, a treaty of 
peace and mutual recognition that brought a formal end to the hostilities was signed 
on August 11, 1966. 



THE FORMATION OF INDONESIA 

When after the defeat of Napoleon the Dutch returned to the East Indies in 1816, it 
was the Dutch government that reasserted colonial rule rather than the Dutch United 
East India Company that had been dissolved in 1799, and ownership of all Company 
properties had been assumed by the government of the Netherlands. Whereas the 
Company, operating out of Batavia (Jakarta), rather like one of the many other states 
on Java and the other islands of the archipelago, had working relations — sometimes 
friendly, sometimes hostile — with the sultans and rajas of these states and mainly 
sought to obtain profits as well as a dominant position politically and militarily, the 
new governor-general of all Dutch possessions in the East Indies came as a ruler with 
a bureaucratic staff determined to take charge and compel obedience. 

Resistance to Dutch Rule 

To maximize its profits, the Company had sought to monopolize trade in those items 
in which it specialized — spices in the first instance, but also textiles, coffee, and tea, 
as the years progressed. Although the rural peasantry may have suffered exploitation, 
their masters, the various Muslim and Hindu/Buddhist aristocracies that ruled them, 
profited from their relationship with the Company. The new Dutch government 
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administration, however, introduced new concepts — cash crops and taxation — that, 
although they maximized profits for Holland, tended to circumvent the aristocracy and 
oppress the peasantry. Moreover, it created a firm determination to organize economic 
production around a centrally-controlled system of plantations, headed by Dutch 
administrators. A general preference for relying on imported Chinese labor also had 
the impact of further impoverishing the rural peasantry. Accumulating discontent with 
the new Dutch rule gave rise to a general uprising against it in 1825. The Java War of 
1825-1830, as it came to be known, was led by a coalition of the Javanese aristocracy 
(traditional sultans and rajas), but had strong peasant support, and cost an estimated 
200,000 Javanese lives before the Dutch succeeded in containing it by 1830. 

The Dutch victory in this war consolidated Dutch rule in Java and paved the way 
for extension of this rule over the remaining islands of the archipelago that were not 
otherwise colonized by another European power. 23 Dutch success came as the result 
of building a series of small fortresses across Java, manned by small mobile units, that 
gradually enabled the Dutch to exert direct authority over the entire island. Although in 
the immediate aftermath of the Java War the Dutch authorities retreated somewhat from 
the system of direct rule they were in the process of establishing, over the longer run the 
system of indirect rule they established fairly rapidly evolved into a system of direct rule. 
Under the Dutch governor-general, Java was organized into a number of residencies (the 
final number was 16), each of which was administered by a Dutch “resident.” Beneath 
each of the residents, the jurisdiction under his control was further divided into a number 
of bupati (regencies). At this level, the government was confided to a Javanese official, 
assisted by a Dutch “advisor,” conceptualized at first as a “younger brother” of the bupati, 
but over time the actual representative of the resident for whom both were employed. 

Like the British on the Malay peninsula, the Dutch at first recognized and sought 
to take advantage of the native authority invested in the traditional sultans and rajas of 
Java. Whether the bupati were reigning sultans or not, those whom the Dutch appointed 
to positions of responsibility and authority were drawn from what came to be known as 
the priyayi (aristocratic) class, the families of the sultans and rajas, a class of families 
whose status in Indonesian society was rooted both in royal descent and government 
service. The dominant aristocracy, however, was the Dutch governing establishment 
whose purpose was to organize Java economically in order to derive maximum profits 
for the home government. 

The Cultivation System 

The “Cultivation System,” adopted by governor-general Johannes van den Bosch 
in 1830, a highly centralized economic system that sought to set aside one-fifth of the 
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During this period (1820- 1837), the Dutch were also involved in the Padri War in the Aceh district of 
western Sumatra. This was less an uprising against the Dutch than Dutch involvement in a dispute between 
local religious leaders. The Dutch role in this conflict drew that nation more deeply into the internal affairs 
of Sumatra than heretofore had been the case. 
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Sultan’s palace in Jogjakarta, Java, Indonesia, September 2000. 

Source: NGA Research Center — Ground Photography Collection. 



land as plantations producing designated cash crops for export solely for the benefit 
of the Dutch treasury, was the mechanism for achieving this end. 24 Although designed 
to leave 80 percent of the land in the hands of the native Malay rulers, the placing of 
responsibility for returning one-fifth of their predetermined annual revenues, regardless 
of harvest yield, to the Dutch authorities, in the hands of the bupati administrators, 
had the long-term impact of subordinating the priyayi class, while impoverishing the 
peasantry. Under pressure of the Cultivation System, the former ruling class of Java was 
gradually turned into a salaried bureaucratic aristocracy. The only exception was the 
Sultanate of Jogjakarta (central Java) that continues to this day. 

The Liberal Policy 

Despite the benefit to the home government, a liberal Dutch administration in 
1870 began to dismantle the Cultivation System in favor of what was called the 
“Liberal Policy.” Up to this point, all crops had been shipped to Holland by the 
Netherlands Trading Company (NHM), which held a monopoly on the Cultivation 
System. The new policy enabled and empowered other European investors to 
acquire land under long-term leasehold. The policy had the impact of returning 
capital to the Dutch East Indies, rather than solely extracting it. Another impact 
was the gradual conversion of products exported from rice, coffee, sugar, tea, 
and tobacco to new industrial raw materials, such as rubber, copra, tin, and 
petroleum. Yet another feature of the new economic system was increased interest 
in the other islands of the archipelago, so that rapid economic development was 
accompanied by increased territorial expansion. Anew legal instrument — the Short 



Between 1840 and 1880, revenues from the Dutch East Indies (about 18 million guldens per annum) 
constituted approximately one-third of the annual Dutch budget. 
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Declaration — imposed on local rulers the requirement of accepting the authority 
of Batavia. In this way, by 1910 Dutch authority had been extended over all of 
those territories that were eventually to become Indonesia. New communications 
systems — roads and railways in Java and Sumatra, and regular seaborne shipping 
services-linked Java to the more remote islands of the archipelago. 

The Ethical Policy 

The success of the Liberal Policy in organizing a more modern economic sector, 
as it did in the Malayan peninsula, primarily benefited the immigrant community, 
mainly European and Chinese, but did little to alter the traditional, largely subsistence 
economy of wet-rice cultivation that characterized the local Indonesian economy. The 
vast gap between these two sectors of the Dutch East Indies led some to advocate 
a more “ethical” policy toward the native inhabitants of the Dutch colony. A new 
liberal Dutch government beginning in 1901 embarked on just such a path, which it 
called the “Ethical Policy.” The aim of the policy was to divert some of the wealth 
generated by the profitable colony back into improved health services, education, 
and agricultural extension work designed to strengthen and modernize the village 
economy. Another aspect of the policy was to provide incentives for inhabitants of 
relatively overpopulated Java to migrate and take up residence on other, relatively 
underpopulated islands of the archipelago. This policy, which continued to be carried 
on by independent Indonesia after 1945, was in effect a Javanese colonization of 
the archipelago, designed to facilitate both economic and political expansion of the 
government in Batavia. 

Despite its good intentions, the Ethical Policy achieved little success in terms 
of its stated aims. The agricultural extension programs aimed mainly at improving 
the existing subsistence wet-rice cultivation rather than replacing it and did little 
to diminish the growing gap that was apparent between the traditional and modern 
sectors of Indonesian society. Significant expansion of schools and medical training 
facilities, meanwhile, served mainly the ambitions of the priyayi class who tended 
to be frustrated when, upon graduation, they found their subsequent careers limited 
by “Dutch-only” racial barriers that led some to feel increasingly embittered about 
continuing Dutch rule. 

Emergence of Civil Society 

Meanwhile, another aspect of the Ethical Policy led to the creation in 1903 of 
representative councils, composed of European, Indonesians and Chinese, in each 
residency, whose function was solely advisory and not legislative; in 1918 of a central 
People’s Council to advise the governor-general in Batavia; and in 1925 of similar 
advisory councils at the bupati level. Designed to buttress the colonial authority rather 
than undermine it, the advisory councils gave a voice to some who sought to influence 
Dutch rule on behalf of the native Indonesian populations. 
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Growing opposition to Dutch rule in the early 20th century arose mainly among 
lower members of the priyayi class - low-ranking government employees, impoverished 
aristocrats, schoolteachers, native doctors -most of whom were beneficiaries of the 
new Ethical Policy but whose ambitions were frustrated by the stronghold maintained 
by the Dutch/upper-/?Wyayi class over the levers of political and economic power. 
Probably facilitated by the Ethical Policy, which encouraged formation of such civil 
society groups, a number of organizations sprang into existence representing a variety 
of perspectives. All sources agree that the first of these was Budi Utomo (Noble 
Endeavor), established in 1908 among students of the School for Training Native 
Doctors in Batavia. Of interest was the decision of this Javanese organization to adopt 
Malay, the lingua franca of the archipelago, rather than Javanese as its language of 
discussion, implying a commitment to a larger political concept than just Java. A 
minority organization comprised of lower priyari, its appeal was limited, and Budi 
Utomo did not endure long. 

Sarekat Islam. Other organizations emerged quickly, however. Among these was 
the Islamic Traders’ Association, established in 1909, in an effort to compete more 
effectively with competition from the close-knit Chinese community. In 1912, this 
organization restructured under the name Sarekat Islam (Islamic Union) with the goal 
of becoming a mass organization. Under the leadership of a former priyayi official of the 
Dutch government, Haji Umar Said Cokroaminoto, who cast himself as a charismatic, 
if not divine, figure, Sarekat Islam quickly grew into an organization claiming 360,000 
members with some 80 branches throughout the archipelago by 1914. Committed to 
Islamic teaching as well as general Muslim prosperity, the organization also gained 
membership because of a decidedly anti-Chinese appeal. 25 

The Indies Party. Yet another political movement established in 1910 was the Indies 
Party that advocated an “Indies nationalism” and self-government for the people of 
the Indies in place of the foreign Dutch rule. Led by a mixed-blood Eurasian named 
Dowes Dekker (he took the name Danudirja Setyabuddhi in 1946 after Indonesian 
independence), his more radical activities led to his exile in Holland in 1913 along with 
a few of his associates, and the end of his party. In Holland, however, he associated 
himself during the early 1920s with an organization, the Indonesian Alliance of 
Students, which advocated the same principles. 

Muhammadiyah. Still another Muslim group organized in 1912 was the 
Muhammadiyah. Although established in Jogjakarta, it had its early strength in 
Sumatra, where one of its leaders, Muhammad Hatta (later a close associate of 
revolutionary leader Sukarno), had his roots. The Muhammadiyah represented the 
modernist or reformist trend in Islam that sought to implement the very influential 
ideas of the Egyptian scholar Muhammad Abduh (d. 1905) and his disciple Rashid 
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Peam, Introduction to the History of South-East Asia, 202-205. Future revolutionary leader Ahmad 
Sukarno, a Muslim native of Bali, grew up in the home of Haji Umar Said Cokroaminoto and was strongly 
influenced by his example and by the model of Sarekat Islam. 
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Rida (d. 1935), the principal publicist of the former’s concepts through his Arabic 
journal al-Manar (Lighthouse). As elsewhere in the Islamic world, where this 
powerful strain of thought was influential, the reformist movement was based on 
four major ideas (as adapted for the Dutch East Indies): 



1 . The development of a modern and sophisticated understanding of Islam that 
was in harmony with the principles of Western science and material progress, 

2. The purification of Islamic practice, such as the elimination of animist and 
Hindu/Buddhist elements of Javanese culture that were at variance with Islamic 
teachings, 

3 . The encouragement of piety and a serious attitude to the carrying out of religious 
obligations, and 

4. The provision of social services to the Muslim community that the Dutch were 
unwilling to provide. 

Other aspects of the Egyptian reform movement were reopening “the gates of 
ijtihad (rational, independent thinking about the Qur ’an and hadith ) and abandonment 
of taqlid (uncritical acceptance of established, traditional interpretation about the 
Qu ’ran and hadith as delineated by the four orthodox madhhab, or schools of Islamic 
jurisprudence, in Islam, and the Shafi’i school in particular, which predominates in 
southeast Asia). Among other things, the modernist movement advocated the training 
of a new, modern 'ulama educated in the principles of scientific modernism and a 
progressive understanding of Islam. 

Like the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt (established in 1928 on the same principles), 
the Muhammadiyah organized itself as primarily a philanthropic organization 
supporting a network of modern schools and other institutions such as orphanages 
and hospitals. The sectors of the population from which its membership was 
primarily drawn was the lower middle classes of small and medium-sized towns 
and cities, merchants and, increasingly later, white-collar professionals, clerks, and 
civil servants. 26 Adherents of the Muhammadiyah way were generally called santri 
Muslims, as opposed to the more syncretic abhangen Muslims. 

Communist Party. The year 1914 also saw the formation of the Indies Social- 
Democratic Association (ISDV), which in 1920 became the Communist Association 
of the Indies and in 1924 the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI). Active among trade 
unionists and rural villagers and strongly backed by the Communist International in 
Moscow, the party contributed to its own undoing in 1926-27 by instigating rural 
uprisings in Java and Sumatra. The government crackdown against the party caused 
it to nearly disappear and not to reappear until the years after independence. 



Greg Barton, “Islam and Politics in the New Indonesia,” in Jason F. Isaacson and Colin Rubenstein, 
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Nahdlatul Ularna. In 1926, yet another mass Islamic organization came into being. 
This was the Nahdlatul Ulama (renaissance of the Ulama), established by leading 
traditional 'ulama in east Java. The appearance in 1912 of the Muhammadiyah, 
which was highly critical of the practice and teaching of the traditional 'ulama, 
had not immediately appeared threatening to them, but over time it did, and the 
Nahdlatul Ulama was their reaction. A goal of the new organization was to defend the 
traditional practices of Indonesian Muslims (generally called abhangen- Muslims 
continuing to practice pre-Islamic rituals, as opposed to santri- Muslims opposed 
to such practices), such as praying at the tombs of men considered to be saints and 
invoking the blessing of one’s ancestors, which the Muhammadiyah scorned as being 
un-Islamic. The abhangen 'ulama felt scorned by the arrogant attitude displayed by 
many of the santri toward them. Moreover, the new and more modern schools being 
operated by the Muhammadiyah held the potential for making obsolete the traditional 
pesantren (traditional Islam boarding schools) that were run by the abhangen 'ulama. 
In an effort to facilitate networking and cooperation among the traditional 'ulama 
and their pesantren, this new organization sought to defend the traditional values of 
Indonesian Islam. Although the rural-based NU always remained a looser and less 
homogeneous organization than the more urban-based Muhammadiyah, it too quickly 
enjoyed rapid growth and participation and became much the larger organization. 

Nationalist Party. The most significant of these new organizations over the longer 
term, however, was the Indonesian Union, established in 1927 and soon converted 
into the Indonesian Nationalist Party (PNI) the following year. Founded by a group of 
graduates of the technical college at Bandung, this movement strongly reflected the 
imprint of its first leader, Ahmad Sukarno, a Balinesian-bom Muslim who became 
independent Indonesia’s first president in 1945. The party’s appeal, like that of 
Sukarno himself, was its ability to attract elements of all sectors of Indonesian society. 
Modernist, traditionalist, religious, secularist, Islamic and Marxist all at the same time, 
Sukarno’s party was first and foremost a nationalist party in a land where no strong 
sense of nationhood existed, but for which the cause of independence and self-rule, it 
was argued, transcended the great diversity of Indonesian society. The rapid success 
of the party in recruiting membership, its non-cooperation with the Dutch East Indies 
government, and its declared determination to send the Dutch authorities home as soon 
as possible made it a threat to the Dutch authorities, and in 1929 and again in 1933 
Sukarno and a number of his colleagues were arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to periods of exile. Without their leadership, the party foundered but did not die. Its 
strength was in eclipse, however, at the time of the March 1942 Japanese occupation 
of the Dutch East Indies during World War II. 

World War II 

As was the case in the Malay peninsula, the Japanese occupiers deposed and interned 
the previous European colonial government and hired many native Indonesians to 
assist them in running their own administration. Also similar to their policy on the 
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Malay peninsula, the Japanese cultivated the opponents of Dutch rule. These included 
PN1 leader Sukarno and Muhammadiyah leader Muhammad Hatta, both of whom held 
significant positions in the occupation authority and proved to be true collaborators 
with the Japanese. 27 Both played this role, however, in the longer-term interest of 
achieving Indonesian independence. Accordingly, in August 1945, on the eve of 
Japanese surrender to the United States, the two men were summoned by the Japanese 
authorities in Saigon, Vietnam, and informed of Japan’s intent to transfer power to 
them. Returning to Jakarta (Batavia), Sukarno, waiting a few days until officially 
informed of the Japanese surrender, proclaimed Indonesian independence on August 
17, 1945. 

War for Independence 

Recognition of Indonesian independence was not obtained solely by declaring 
it, however. Holland was determined to reclaim its colony but, devastated itself by 
its own Nazi occupation during World War II, required help to do so. As they had 
during the Napoleonic wars 130 years before, British troops were dispatched to 
disarm and repatriate remaining Japanese troops on the islands, liberate Europeans 
held in internment camps, and maintain general law and order. The first two tasks 
were accomplished without great difficulty, but the third proved more difficult. Fearful 
that the ultimate British goal was to restore Dutch rule, Sukarno and Hatta moved 
quickly to consolidate their leadership and to organize forces capable of meeting the 
challenge to Indonesian independence. Two institutions started during the war under 
Japanese auspices were transformed into a makeshift government. The first, a 135-man 
committee (BPUPKI) established in March 1945 to begin drawing up a constitution, 
was transformed into the Central Indonesian National Committee (KNIP) that began 
the process of administering the country. The second, a paramilitary organization 
raised by the Japanese, called the Sukarela Tentara Pembela Tanah Air (PETA) — today 
considered the forerunner organization of the Indonesian Armed Forces (ABRI, later 
TNI) — was rallied to defend Indonesian independence. 

In the tense situation that emerged, law and order tended to break down and 
legitimate revolutionary activities became difficult to discern from other acts of 
criminal violence. Youthful gangs (pemuda ) emerged that threatened Dutch settlers 
and members of the old priyayi elite that had collaborated with either the Dutch or 
the Japanese. Dutch armed groups, meanwhile, mobilized to defend their lives and 
their properties and to attack supporters of the new Indonesian government. Clashes 
between santri and abhangen groups occurred, and groups with separatist or leftist 
agendas, contrary to the objectives of Sukarno’s government, proliferated. Although 
it required nearly a decade for Sukarno to bring order out of this growing chaos, the 
event that guaranteed it would be him rather than the Dutch or British who would play 
this role occurred soon after his declaration of independence. 
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Typical interior room at the Sultan's palace, in Yogyakarta, Java, Indonesia, September 2000. 

Source: NGA Research Center — Ground Photography Collection. 



This was the Battle of Surabaya (October 24 -November 24, 1945) in Java. British 
troops clashing with pemuda animated by the cause of jihad suffered a significant 
military disaster in which their commander and hundreds of troops were killed. 
British Indian Army troops attempting to retake Surabaya on November 20-24 found 
themselves attacked by both PETA forces and thousands of jihad - inspired pemuda. 
Sukarno and Hatta flew in to try to halt a massacre of the outnumbered British troops, 
but the battle was not ended until a division of British troops landed, supported 
by naval and aerial bombardments. Unwilling or unable to carry the battle further 
and preoccupied with the problem of reestablishing its own position on the Malay 
peninsula, Britain reached the conclusion that Holland had no choice but to negotiate 
an agreement with the new Indonesian government. 

In 1947 and early 1948, a major insertion of new Dutch forces throughout the 
archipelago, coupled with a blockade uneasily supported by the Western powers, left 
the nationalists on the verge of defeat, their territory reduced to roughly a third of Java 
by the time the UN was able to arrange a cease-fire. By mid- 1948, Sukarno and other 
senior leaders had been arrested and sent into internal exile on Sumatra. 28 

Despite military successes, the Dutch were losing their grip on the East Indies. 
Suppressing the insurgency was costing the Dutch over $1 million a day which they 
could ill afford. The patience of their allies, especially the United States, was also 
growing thin. When the Dutch arrested the nationalist leadership in 1948, the UN 
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Security Council demanded an immediate cease-fire and the release of the republican 
leaders, and was backed up by a Truman Administration threat to halt Marshall Plan 
aid to the Netherlands if they failed to comply. Meanwhile, Indonesia’s ability to field 
an army and organize its population was maturing. Facing economic collapse and 



abandonment by their allies, the Dutch agreed to new negotiations in April 1949 that 
culminated in a grant of independence in December. 29 

A Fragile Independence 

The December 1949 grant of sovereignty by the Netherlands established a federal 
United States of Indonesia, of which the Sukarno regime on Java was but one of 
sixteen political units. Once Dutch forces withdrew, this federal system was quickly 
reorganized as the unitary Republic of Indonesia in 1950. The new government, 
fatigued by four years of war, was soon beset by an unsuccessful revolt by the Darul 
Islam movement in western Java, southern Sulawesi, and Aceh. This revolt sought to 
create an Islamic state with greater representation from the outer islands (especially 
Sulawesi, the Moluccas, and Sumatra), rather than the secular state dominated by 
Sukarno and the Javanese elite surrounding him. The rebels hoped to lure the more 
conservative Hatta (who was from Sumatra) away from Sukarno, but failed in this 
gamble as well as in their military confrontation with Sukarno’s tough, loyal army. The 
Darul Islam was only the first of a series of Islamically-inspired revolts in the outer 
islands that continued throughout the Sukarno years. As Sukarno’s personalist rule 
moved the country further toward the Left and increased the dominance of secularists 
and his Javanese followers, the endemic unrest continued. 30 
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Map of Malaysia 

Source: CIA. 
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CHAPTER 2 



ISLAM IN MALAYSIA 



The basic question for Malaysia remains to be answered: Can there be an increased 
development of a sense of Islamic identity while still maintaining the delicate communal 
balance that has made Malaysia the thriving nation it is today? 

— Fred Van der Mehden 

The major fault line in Malaysian politics, as in Malaysian society, is the country’s 
demographic division between its slight majority of native Malays and other Malaysian 
citizens mainly of Chinese or Indian origin. Viewed another way, the fault line is 
between its majority native Muslim population (Malays and others of Indian/Pakistani/ 
Bangladeshi origin) and its large non-Muslim minority population, primarily Chinese in 
origin. Still another way to view the fault line is to draw it between more economically 
disadvantaged and class-driven traditional society of Muslim Malays, especially in 
the northern and eastern states of the country, and the far more modern, egalitarian, 
and economically developed, largely non-Malay sector of society, especially in the 
western and southern parts of the country. Although one must beware of drawing these 
categorizations too monolithically (there are rich Malays as well as impoverished 
Chinese), they do form the basis of the fundamental political debate that characterizes 
Malaysian society. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF MALAY HEGEMONY 

In a very real sense, the late 1 940s conflict over the Malayan Union and the ultimately 
victorious Federation of Malaya concepts of how the future Malay peninsula should be 
organized represented a civil war over this fault line in which the traditional Muslim 
Malay sector emerged as dominant. In part this was due to British military intervention 
against the insurgents organized and led by the Chinese-based Malay Communist Party 
(CPM) that proved to be the most diehard champion of the National Union. 

Credit also should be given to the United Malay National Organization (UMNO) 
that Malay leaders brought into being in 1946 to protect and advance Malay interests 
and to defend the Federation as opposed to the Union concept. Emerging as Malaysia’s 
dominant political party from that time till the present, its leadership historically kept 
the focus on Malay national rather than Islamic political interests and in general on 
the economic development of the country. Fundamentally a conservative party that 
kept its focus on the secular interests of all, it proved able to reach across Malaysia’s 
ethnic and sectarian divisions and to form alliances with counterpart parties among the 
Chinese and Indian communities. Together, the UMNO, the MCA (Malaysian Chinese 
Association), and the MIC (Malaysian Indian Congress) have been able to dominate 
Malaysia politically throughout its history. As a result, despite many undercurrents of 
division and potential conflicts, Malaysia has remained a relatively stable, democratic. 
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constitutionally based, parliamentary state that has experienced rapid economic 
development and significant national prosperity. 

Undercurrents of Dissatisfaction 

The fissures in Malaysian society erupted in large-scale rioting in Kuala Lumpur, 
however, over a two- week period in May 1969. The unanticipated violence followed 
national elections in which the UMNO/MCA/MIC alliance failed to secure a 
parliamentary majority (the alliance received 49.1 percent of the vote). Jubilant 
supporters of the opposition parties, mainly Chinese, took to the streets in celebration. 
Accused of taunting onlooking Malays with racial epithets, the celebrants were set 
upon. Although confined mainly to the nation’s capital, the communal violence could 
not be ended for two weeks and resulted in hundreds of casualties, mainly Chinese 
and Indians. 

The Kuala Lumpur riots of May 1969 proved to be a wake-up call to Malaysia’s 
ruling establishment and a watershed in the country’s modern history. As a result, the 
government set in motion a number of reforms, and various societal reactions also 
occurred. Among the steps taken by the ruling UMNO were a declaration of a state of 
emergency (which has never been officially lifted), a suspension of parliament for nearly 
two years, temporary administration of the country by a specially established National 
Operations Council (NOC), and amendment of the Sedition Act of 1948 (created by 
the British to deal with the communist insurgency) to prohibit public questioning of 
the special status of Malays or of Islam, the powers of the Malay sultans, the status of 
Malay as the national language, and the laws of citizenship, particularly with reference 
to non-Malays. With the reconvening of parliament in 1972, the latter provisions of 
the Sedition Act were formally written into the Constitution. Politically, the UMNO, 
aware of its diminished strength as demonstrated in the 1969 elections, embarked on 
a campaign to form alliances with a greater number of political parties than just the 
MCA and MIC. The result in 1974 was the establishment of the Barisan Nasional 
(National Front), a coalition of ten parties, headed by the UMNO that has successfully 
dominated national elections since that time. 

The Malay Response: The New Economic Policy 

Although the riots could have been interpreted as highlighting a need to promote 
greater political equality in Malaysian society, the UMNO-dominated government 
that sought to promote stability by strengthening its own hand politically concluded 
otherwise. The causes of the May 1969 violence were attributed mainly to the 
grievances and frustrations of the Malay element of society that were primarily 
economic in nature. The solution was found in the adoption of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), promulgated in 1 97 1 , that sought to address these grievances by pursuing 
policies favorable to Malay economic interests. Statistics indicated that in 1969 the 
Malay share of national corporate wealth was 2.3 percent, whereas the Chinese share 
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was 34.3 percent as opposed to the 63.3 percent that belonged to foreign (primarily 
British) owners. 31 The NEP was a long-term, 20-year plan that spanned four five-year 
plans, ending in 1990. The stated goal was two-fold- to end poverty in the country, 
which affected mainly Malays who constituted the largest number of poor — and to 
strengthen the Malay share of the national wealth of the country through powerful 
affirmative action programs discriminating in their favor. The goal by 1990 was for 
Malays to own 30 percent of the national wealth (24 percent had been reached by 
2003), Chinese 40 percent, and foreign owners 30 percent. 32 The heart of the program 
was a series of massive public expenditure programs directed mainly at rural Malays 
aimed generally at urbanizing them. 33 Among these programs was an ambitious one 
to gradually buy out foreign interests whose shares were sold on favorable terms to 
Malay entrepreneurial investors. 34 

Although the NEP fell short of its originally stated goals, its overall impact on 
Malaysian society for the next three decades was profound. For the next twenty- 
five years, until the general Asian economic crisis in 1997, the already partially 
modernized economy grew at an unprecedented rate of an average 7 percent per 
year — 8 percent per annum between 1985 and 1995 — making Malaysia one of the 
most prosperous nations in southeast Asia. Previously based primarily on plantation 
and mining activities, with rubber and tin being the principal exports, under the NEP 
the Malaysian economy underwent a great diversification that reduced its dependence 
on overseas commodities markets. Palm oil, tropical hardwoods, petroleum, natural 
gas, and manufactured items, particularly electronics and semiconductors, but also its 
own Proton Saga automobile, were all added to the list of Malaysian exports. 

Social Impacts of the NEP 

More telling, however, was the social transformation produced by the NEP. In 
order to prepare Malays for the enhanced role they were being empowered to play 
in Malaysia’s economy, under the NEP a number of new scientific, technical, and 
vocational schools were established as well as middle schools and four universities, in 
all of which Malays were given preferential admission quotas. Whereas in 1965 only 
21 percent of enrollment in the country’s single University of Malaya were Malays, by 
1977 three-quarters of all students admitted to the country’s now five universities were 
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Malay. 35 Many other Malay as well as Chinese students were sent abroad to secure 
advanced education, Australia being a favored venue for many. 

GROWTH OF THE ISLAMIC MOVEMENT 

Closely associated with this vast educational expansion was a youth movement, 
especially among Malays, that was perhaps the counterpart of those counter-cultural 
youth movements that flourished in many countries during the 1970s — in the late 
and post- Vietnam war eras. In the case of Malaysia, the movement took the form 
of increased interest in religion, or perhaps better to say, the Islamic component of 
the Malay identity. Although empowered by the ruling establishment, the movement 
had a clear anti-establishment cast, identified with opposition to the American role in 
Vietnam and to imperialism in general, and tended to find meaning and enthusiasm 
in the rediscovery of Islam. Many movements emerged, but three in particular have 
garnered the most attention. 



Jamaat Tabligh 

The first was Jamaat Tabligh, an Indian-based missionary movement ( dakwah 
in Malay, dawa’ in Arabic) that had been established in India in the 1920s, came 
to Malaysia during the 1950s to conduct its work primarily in the Indian Muslim 
community, but in the 1970s found its appeal increasingly popular in Malay village 
communities and youth in general. 36 Self-consciously apolitical, Jamaat Tabligh 
missionaries placed emphasis on personal morality, piety, and strict observance of the 
ritual requirements of Islam. This implied eating and dressing in an “Arabic” fashion 
in imitation of what was believed to be the Prophet Muhammad’s style, characteristics 
that separated the youthful adherents from their Malay elders. Mosque-based in its 
operations, Jamaat Tabligh groups either built or took over existing mosques that 
became centers of worship and further missionary activity. Simple and inoffensive 
in its approach, the movement was not perceived to be threatening and was at least 
tolerated if not actually encouraged by Malaysian authorities. 



Darul Arqcim 

Yet a second was the Darul Arqam movement, founded in 1968 by a former Malay 
government schoolteacher and political activist, Ashaari Muhammad. Far more cubic 
than Jamaat Tabligh, Darul Arqam established an Islamic commune on eight acres of 
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land near the village of Sungei Penchala outside Kuala Lumpur. The commune was the 
forerunner of no less then 40 other communities, 200 schools, charitable associations, 
and dispensaries specializing in the “Islamic” rehabilitation of young drug addicts 
established by the organization in Malaysia, Thailand, and Indonesia before its 
suppression for heresy by the Malaysian government in 1994. 37 Similar to Jamaat 
Tabligh in the type of lifestyle it demanded of its adepts- Arabic style dress, turbans, 
eating with hands, avoidance of tables, chairs, and televisions — it nevertheless differed 
by requiring them to live in a closed community, separate from the rest of the 
society. Organizational self-sufficiency was a principal goal of Darul Arqam, and 
the production of halal meat and other Islamic goods emerged as a key attribute 
of the group that enabled it to become a successful business enterprise with 
branches throughout southeast Asia. 38 At the time of its 1994 suppression it was 
estimated to have around 10,000 members and assets estimated at $120 million. 39 
Avowedly apolitical, like Jamaat Tabligh, it nevertheless was innately critical of 
the larger society in which it sought to take root. Sharply critical of other Islamic 
movements in Malaysia, which Ashaari Muhammad claimed only theorized, 
shouted slogans, and conducted seminars, Darul Arqam sought to reestablish a 
“true” Islamic community in the here and now through a formal renunciation of the 
larger society in which it lived. 40 



ABIM 



More important in the longer run than either Jamaat Tabligh or Darul Arqam, 
however, was the Malaysian Islamic Youth Movement — Angkatan Belia Islam 
Malaysia (ABIM) that, as it grew and matured, played an increasingly important 
political role in Malaysian society. Formally established in 1971 at the country’s then 
single University of Malaya for the purpose of “building a society that is based on 
the principles of Islam,” 41 ABIM experienced rapid growth and claimed membership 
of 40,000 in addition to many other supporters by the early 1980s. 42 Receiving its 
strongest support from Malay youth in Malaysia’s burgeoning institutions of higher 
learning in the 1970s, especially in the country’s more highly developed and urbanized 
western states (Negeri Sembilan, Selangor, and Perak), ABIM may have achieved 
success because of its relatively intellectual appeal. Highly critical of groups like 
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Jamaat Tabligh and Darul Arqam for focusing on “mindless ritual practices” and 
“unthinking obedience to Shari’ a law,” ABIM placed the emphasis on economic 
and social concerns, how to achieve justice in these areas, and how to make Islam 
a vibrant way of life. 43 Study groups, seminars, conferences, and other educational 
venues, precisely those activities so sharply criticized by Darul Arqam, were the heart 
of ABIM activity that served to raise the consciousness of members, facilitate dialogue 
among them, and promote a deeper understanding of Islam and issues affecting 
Malaysia. 44 Strongly influenced by the examples of Jamiyat-i Islami in Pakistan and 
the Ikhwan al-Muslimin (Muslim Brotherhood) of Egypt, both organizations that 
opposed modern secularism and its political manifestation, nationalism, ABIM took a 
strong stand against the UMNO-sponsored National Economic Policy, which it saw as 
an expression of Malay nationalism. Instead, it advocated the gradual transformation 
of all of Malaysia into an Islamic state, governed by the Shari 'a which, it argued, was 
inherently and historically multicultural in spirit and aimed at achieving social justice 
for all members of society. Economically, ABIM argued, government policy should be 
aimed at helping the poor in all sectors of society, not just among the Malays. 45 

Despite an original intention to remain a civil society organization, fundamentally 
aloof from politics, like Jamaat Tabligh and Darul Arqam, ABIM was quickly drawn 
into a political role. In part this was due to the charismatic leadership of Anwar Ibrahim, 
one of ABIM’s founders (he was 25 years of age in 1971) who became its president 
from 1974 to 1982. Whether it was his intention to play a political role or not, his 
leadership of ABIM cast him into the political spotlight, led to his political co-optation 
by Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed in 1982, and his designation as Mahathir’s 
eventual successor prior to being rudely dropped from favor and transformed into a 
criminal behind bars in 1998. Probably a more profound reason behind ABIM’s ascent 
into political relevance was the successful UMNO co-optation in 1972 of Malaysia’s 
main Islamic opposition party, the Parti Islam seMalaysia (PAS), into the expanded 
10-party Basilan Nasional (National Front) coalition that continued to dominate 
Malaysia politically in the years after the May 1969 riots in Kuala Lumpur. Although 
PAS justified its decision to join the Basilan Nasional on the basis of strengthening 
Malay solidarity in order to implement the NEP, its joining the coalition had the impact 
of removing it from its traditional role of opposition to the UMNO at a time of rapid 
Islamic resurgence in the country. The absence of PAS from its traditional opposition 
role created a vacuum that ABIM was in a position to fill. 

PAS — The Islamic Party 

Although UMNO had dominated Malaysian politics throughout the country’s 
history, it had never gained the support of all Malays. In large part this was because 
it was correctly perceived as representing the Malay aristocratic classes associated 
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with the traditional sultans from which its principal leaders were drawn, 46 the ruling 
administrative elite of the government whose loyalty it commanded because of its 
patronage, and its willingness to accommodate multiculturalism. 47 Established in 1951 
as an opposition Malay party by former members of UMNO’s religious bureau, PAS 
leaders objected to the secular nationalist leanings of UMNO and from the beginning 
articulated their goal of making an Islamic state out of Malaysia. 48 Never a particularly 
strong political party at the national level, its strength was rooted in the economically 
disadvantaged, largely Malay-inhabited northern and eastern states, particularly 
Kelantan and Terengganu, over both of which the party gained political control in 
the first country-wide elections in 1959. Dominated by Islamic teachers (' ulama ) in 
the traditional pondoks of northern and eastern Malaysia, the administration of which 
became a principal PAS activity, PAS was in many ways analogous to Nahlatul Ulama 
in Indonesia. 49 That is, it represented the traditional, more folk, Islam of historic 
southeast Asia rather than the more puritan or modernistic Islam of Jamaat Tabligh, 
Darul Arqam, or ABIM that was to come later. At the same time, PAS was more 
chauvinistically Malay than was UMNO, but because it opposed the more secular, 
nationalist approach of UMNO it had no choice but place its stress on the Islamic 
aspect of Malay nationalism. 

Islam and the UMNO 

Despite its dominance, UMNO exerted great pressure on PAS in the 1960s in an effort 
to eliminate it politically. It succeeded in recapturing control of the state government of 
Terengganu in 1961 and launched an unsuccessful, large-scale campaign to gain control 
of Kelantan from PAS in the fateful elections of 1969 that produced the Kuala Lumpur 
race riots of May of that year. Meanwhile, in 1962 the UMNO-controlled government 
had gravely weakened the Islamic party by arresting its leader. Dr. Burhanuddin al- 
Helmy, and a number of other PAS leaders for alleged solidarity with Indonesian 
President Sukarno in his efforts to undermine the creation of Malaysia. 50 Following 
the 1969 race riots and the adoption of the overtly pro-Malay New Economic Policy, 
the UMNO appeared to have realized its objective of eliminating PAS as a political 
competitor by drawing it into the Barisan Nasional coalition in 1972, but this was only 
a temporary reprieve from an Islamically-based opposition. 
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Given the success of the UMNO in co-opting PAS politically, the flourishing 
of Islamist movements in Malaysia in the 1970s can only be explained as a social 
phenomenon among young Malays who were increasingly alienated by the social and 
economic changes affecting the country, in part as a result of the energies released by 
the NEP. Although ABIM, Darul-Arqam, Jamaat Tabligh, and other groups like them 
were all civil society movements, the government clearly saw them, especially ABIM, 
as potentially threatening politically. Later, Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed 
established his reputation in 1974-1976, when, as education minister, he cracked down 
on Islamic activism on the university campuses by placing restraints on free speech 
and assembly and by ordering the arrest of ABIM leader Anwar Ibrahim for organizing 
a demonstration against the government’s lack of attention to rural poverty. 51 

The arrest of Ibrahim only strengthened the appeal of ABIM among modern 
Malays, however, and transformed Ibrahim into a figure of national stature. Even so, 
UMNO appeared to remain in the ascendant by virtue of its defeat of PAS in Kelantan 
state elections in 1977, depriving PAS of political control anywhere in the country. 
The political humiliation of the rural-based PAS, however, marked the beginning of 
a new openness to personalities of the urban-based ABIM, the entry of many of these 
individuals into positions of leadership in PAS, and the gradual transformation of PAS 
into a more modern, less 'ulama - centered organization that espoused an even sharper 
critique of the UMNO-dominated government. 52 

The essence of the ABIM critique was that Islam should be understood not just to 
be the religion of the Malays, but a universal religion whose full implementation as 
the governing principle of the state would be good for all the peoples of Malaysia, 
Muslim or not. Multiracialism and multiculturalism, according to the ABIM argument, 
were characteristic of Islam, and Islam rather than Malay political dominance was the 
key to establishing a stable and prospering Malaysia. An aspect of this argument was 
a sharp critique of the UMNO’s NEP initiatives on the grounds they were based on 
Malay ethnic chauvinism rather than the good of all the people of Malaysia. ABIM, 
which adopted the slogan “Islam as the Solution to the Problems of a Multi-Racial 
Society,” claimed to stand for a broader, more all-encompassing, and modern vision 
of Malaysia’s future than UMNO, which it was gradually linking to the program of 
UMNO’s principal competitor, the PAS. 53 Anwar Ibrahim, the charismatic leader of 
ABIM, was the most effective articulator of this view that gained both him and ABIM 
significant favorable attention in the country’s Chinese and Indian communities and 
appeared to position him as a potential future challenger to UMNO’s historic political 
dominance. 
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MAHATHIR GOES ISLAMIC 

A change in UMNO’s leadership in 1981 in which 
former Prime Minister and Party leader Dato Hussein 
Onn was replaced by Dr. Mahathir Mohammad brought 
a significant change in the way that the ruling party dealt 
with its PAS/AB1M challenge. In March 1982 Mahathir 
shocked the country by announcing that 34-year-old 
ABIM leader Anwar Ibrahim was leaving his organization 
to join UMNO. Ibrahim’s decision was undoubtedly 
affected by intra-ABIM politics in that, coincidentally 
with his decision to joint forces with Mahathir, his ABIM 
colleague and rival, Terengganu-based Hajji Abdul Hadi 
Awang, was named head of PAS. 54 Ibrahim explained his 
decision by saying that he was satisfied with UMNO’s 
commitment to Islamic values, 55 and indeed he was 
right. A part of their agreement was that if Mahathir 
was not prepared to transform Malaysia into an “Islamic 
state,” he was at least prepared to advance a number of 
initiatives to make Malaysia more Islamic in character. 56 



Islamic Policies 



Muslim woman dressed in 
traditional garb, Malacca, 
Malaysia, May 2001. 

Source: NGA Research 
Center — Ground 
Photography Collection. 



Very quickly after the co-optation of Anwar Ibrahim 
into the UMNO, a number of measures aimed at 
strengthening Islamic values in Malaysian society began 
to be implemented. Among these were the establishment 
of an Islamic bank, the International Islamic University of 

Malaysia (HUM), 57 an Islamic insurance company, a network of Islamic pawn shops, 
a ban on gambling, a ban on the import of beef not slaughtered in accordance with 
Islamic rules, greatly increased Islamic content on radio and television, introduction 
of Arabic script ijawi) into the primary school curriculum, the suspension of the 
government-run meal program in public primary schools during the month of fasting 
(. Ramadan ), mandatory teaching of Islam both in elementary schools and in institutions 
of higher learning, a ban on smoking in all government offices, and training courses on 
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An Islamic mosque in Kota Baru, Kelantan, northern Malaysia, March 2004. 

Source: NGA Research Center — Ground Photography Collection. 



Islamic ethics for all government civil servants. 58 All of 

these changes had the impact of promoting a more Islamic veneer to the commercially 
vibrant Malaysian society, but more importantly they had the impact of requiring the 
employment of many religious studies graduates whose services were needed to ensure 
that the new Islamic institutions were operating in accordance with the Shari’ a. 59 
Another impact was the gradual disappearance of ABIM as an organized body gaining 
popular attention by its critiques of government policy and also the virtual eclipse of 
PAS, at least for the moment, as a political opposition movement to the UMNO and 
the Barisan Nasional. 60 

Another aspect of the change toward being a more Islamic country was a noticeable 
increase in Malaysia’s interest in its role as a member of the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (OIC), as opposed to the active roles it had previously played as 
a member of the British Commonwealth and the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM). In 
addition, it also began to lend support to many Muslim movements elsewhere in the 
Islamic world — e.g. the Palestine cause, the Arakanese in Myanmar, the Chechens 
in Russia, and the Bosnians. 61 

The Comeback of PAS 

Although PAS as a potential political alternative to the ruling establishment headed 
by UMNO and Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed remained in virtual eclipse 
during the 1980s, it began to make a comeback in the 1990s. In part, this was due 
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to the increasingly repressive character of the ruling establishment during this same 
period. Always a party that sought near hegemonic political dominance, but especially 
within the Malay community, the UMNO under Mahathir’s leadership exerted even 
greater energy to press its advantage. Among the mechanisms used was selective use 
of the Internal Security Act provision of the state of emergency condition (that had not 
been lifted since its declaration following the 1969 riots) to arrest dissident opponents 
of the ruling regime. In addition, almost monopolistic control of Malaysia’s media 
outlets and the judiciary, financial patronage to manipulate the electoral process, and 
gerrymandering of electoral districts to ensure UMNO and Bcirisan Nasional control 
of the political process gave Mahathir almost authoritarian control over the political 
system. 62 Unable to challenge UMNO on Islamic grounds, PAS leaders, many now 
former ABIM activists, increasingly were able to portray PAS as the liberal (rather 
than the conservative) party in Malay politics that opposed the authoritarianism and 
increasing corruption associated with UMNO and BN rule. 

A split within UMNO in 1 987 was necessary for the door to open to a revival of PAS 
political fortunes, however. Unable to successfully challenge Mahathir’s leadership of 
UMNO, political rival Tenku Razaleigh Hamza broke away with a number of other 
UMNO deputies in 1988 to form his own party, Semangat 46 (Spirit of [19]46) and 
entered into a coalition with PAS and the Chinese-based Democratic Action Party 
(DAP), the alternative socialist-oriented counterpart of PAS in the Chinese 
community otherwise dominated by UMNO ally, the MCA. Although the new 
coalition was unable to defeat UMNO and the BN in the 1990 general elections, it 
did make serious inroads into its voting strength. 63 Moreover, the BN lost control 
of two state governments, Sabah and Kelantan, the latter of which was taken over 
by PAS after an interval of 13 years. 

Under the leadership of PAS leader, Nik Aziz Nik Mat, the new PAS government 
of Kelantan moved quickly to adopt the Shari’ a as the prevailing law of the state and 
banned gambling, closed nightclubs, restricted the sale of alcohol, and imposed the 
death sentence for apostasy. 64 Although PAS had advocated implementation of the 
Shari ’a since its establishment in 195 1 , it had failed to do so when previously in power. 
Now it did so but immediately came into conflict with the UMNO-dominated federal 
government that enforced its position that no state decision in criminal law would be 
valid without being sustained at the federal level by the courts of the UMNO-controlled 
judiciary system. The death penalty for apostasy, for example, came into conflict with 
the constitutional provision guaranteeing freedom of religion. This position, however, 
brought the Mahathir government into direct conflict with the federal constitution that 
assigned all “matters touching on Malay custom and religion” to the traditional sultans 
who continued to serve as hereditary governors of nine of the thirteen Malaysian 
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states. Accordingly, Mahathir embarked on a campaign to undermine these established 
powers and restrict the already diminished authority of the sultans. 

Mahathir Strikes Back 

Mahathir had actually begun his effort to limit the powers of the hereditary rulers 
as early as 1983, when he proposed a constitutional amendment that would remove 
the requirement of their assent for approval of any legislation at the state level. In part, 
the conflict over this issue was the basis of his rivalry with Kelantan aristocrat Tenku 
Razaleigh Hamza, who unsuccessfully tried to unseat him as UMNO leader in 1987, 
leading to the formation of the breakaway Semangat 46 political party. Weakened, 
but still victorious in the 1990 elections, Mahathir revived his campaign to eliminate 
the remaining power of the sultans, and the conflict with Kelantan state provided the 
venue for doing so. Orchestrating a vicious campaign of innuendo against the personal 
qualities of many of the sultans in the UMNO-controlled media, the UMNO leadership 
subtlely prepared public opinion and undermined popular support for them as much as 
possible. In a series of measures, Mahathir succeeded in adopting a “code of conduct” 
for the sultans, which forbade them from being involved in politics, and in rescinding 
a historic law requiring government officials to accord special treatment to them. 
Finally, in May 1 994, he was able to obtain approval in the House of Representatives 
for a constitutional amendment that decisively eliminated the power of the sultans to 
block legislation by withholding assent. 65 

Despite the outrage provoked in the traditional sectors of Malay society by these 
measures, the UMNO/BN coalition won its largest election victory in the history of 
the country in the 1995 elections. In large part the incumbent regime’s popularity was 
due to the phenomenal economic growth most of the country had been experiencing 
for more than two decades, but especially in the early 1990s. In the large Chinese 
community, moreover, the move to adopt Shari’ a was perceived as threatening, 
even though the number of Chinese in Kelantan state was very small. The election 
augmented UMNO’s and Mahathir’s powers even more completely, and in September 
1997 he continued his attack on state powers by convening a conference to promote 
the centralization of the administration of the Shari’ a, historically and constitutionally 
a state matter, into the hands of the federal government. 66 

IMPACT OF THE ASIAN FINANCIAL CRISIS 

It was just at this moment, however, that Malaysia was hit by the Asian financial 
crisis of 1997. In mid-July 1997 the [Malaysian] ringgit began to depreciate, placing 
sudden pressure on the many firms and investors who had borrowed in foreign currency, 
making foreign credits suddenly much more difficult to obtain. The Malaysian crisis 
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was precipitated by simple contagion from events in Thailand, but the markets soon 
focused on what were seen as structural problems in the Malaysian system, notably 
overexpenditure on prestige infrastructure projects and opacity in the economy, partly 
as a result of corruption, partly a result of the formal policy of promoting the economic 
development of the Malay community. The ringgit’s decline became catastrophic in 
October, when it lost 40 percent of its previous value within a month. 67 

The economic crisis provoked a political crisis within Malaysia, particularly 
between Mahathir and his deputy prime minister and finance minister, Anwar Ibrahim. 
Whereas Ibrahim viewed the crisis more in domestic terms and argued that inefficient 
companies subsidized by the government under the NEP should be allowed to fail, 
Mahathir instead perceived the crisis as resulting from an international conspiracy 
aimed at compromising Malaysian independence. In addition, Ibrahim favored 
strong anti-corruption measures in order to restore international confidence, a stance 
that placed him at odds with a number of UMNO tycoons. Although both agreed 
that austerity measures were necessary, it became apparent that the two differed on 
where cost cutting should occur. In the end, Mahathir implemented cost reductions 
mainly by reducing government salaries, while preserving as much as he could of his 
government’s grandiose infrastructure projects in which the fortunes of friends and 
relatives was at stake. 

The Firing of Anwar Ibrahim 

Long considered Mahathir’s natural and designated successor when the former 
retired from office, former ABIM leader Anwar Ibrahim unwisely, but probably 
with integrity, stood in opposition to his mentor, a stance Mahathir, probably also 
unwisely, clearly perceived as being a move to accelerate the political transition 
process. The recent abrupt collapse of the Suharto regime in neighboring Indonesia in 
May 1998, due to popular pressures brought on by the Asian financial collapse, may 
also have been a factor influencing both men. Accordingly, in early September 1998 
Mahathir again shocked the nation by suddenly announcing Ibrahim’s dismissal from 
all his government positions and from membership in UMNO. Despite the storm of 
controversy provoked by this precipitous action, the storm only deepened, when three 
weeks later Ibrahim was abruptly arrested and charged with several clearly trumped-up 
counts of illegal behavior, including corruption. Allegations of police brutality against 
Ibrahim within prison inflamed tensions even more. Throughout his trial, in which the 
court eventually declared him guilty in April 1999 and sentenced him to fifteen years 
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in prison, 68 riot police had to hold at bay large numbers of protestors who maintained 
a more or less permanent vigil. 

Politically, Ibrahim had been popular, particularly with Malaysian youth, and his 
association with UMNO had kept many of them loyal to the party. To these, Mahathir’s 
perceived cruel treatment of Ibrahim was emblematic of the autocratic character, 
including total emasculation of the judiciary, of the now long-serving prime minister. 
Following the arrest of Ibrahim and during and after his trial, large numbers of his 
supporters began to defect from UMNO and flocked to PAS, quickly reviving the 
main Malay opposition party’s challenge to historic UMNO dominance. 69 Aware of 
this relative loss of support, but also taking into account the partial recovery of the 
Malaysian economy by late 1998, Mahathir again surprised the country by advancing 
the date of federal elections from April 2000 to November 1999. 

The Price of Victory 

Although, as expected, Mahathir and the UMNO continued to dominate Malaysian 
politics in the 1999 elections, PAS and a coalition of allied opposition parties grouped 
into a Barisan Alternatif political front made serious inroads at the expense of the 
Barisan Nasional, leaving UMNO with only 57 percent of the seats in parliament, 
as opposed to the 65 percent the party had controlled since 1995. More importantly, 
PAS regained control of Terengganu state that it had lost, seemingly irrevocably, 
in 1961, and it posed serious challenges to UMNO control in several other, largely 
Malay states (Perlis, Perak, and Kedah-Mahathir’s home state) in the north and east 
of the country. The significance of winning in Terengganu was that, unlike relatively 
impoverished and underdeveloped Kelantan (both having Malay majorities of about 
95 percent), Terengganu had become a significant petroleum and gas-producing state 
in which the sharing of revenues derived from these resources between the federal 
government and the state was a matter of bitter dispute. Soon after the PAS victory, 
Mahathir’s government required that all royalties derived from offshore platforms 
facing Terengganu go to the central treasury, overnight reducing Terengganu’s budget 
by 80 percent. Although the move provoked outrage in Terengganu state and made it 
more difficult for PAS to govern effectively, it also made state authorities more highly 
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dependent on the largess of Kuala Lumpur, and PAS leaders dependent on the good 
will of UMNO leaders to maintain themselves. 

MILITANT ISLAM IN MALAYSIA 

A feature of Islamic resurgence and growing Islamization in Malaysia in the years 
after 1969 was also the undercurrent of militant Islamic fundamentalism. The dilemma 
of Malay politics has been how the dominant Malay ruling elite can maintain control 
of the country in association with Chinese and Indian elites without alienating the 
support of the Malay majority in the country and also maintain support of a majority of 
Malays without alienating the large and economically significant Chinese and Indian 
communities in the country. Through the years UMNO has effectively balanced the 
inherent tensions in this dilemma by focusing on economic development-centered in 
the Chinese community and by diverting the surplus wealth generated by this economic 
development to help ameliorate the relatively underdeveloped Malay community. The 
more Islamically-oriented PAS, on the other hand, remained a minority party because 
it was a more chauvinistically Malay party that found it difficult to gain the trust of a 
sufficient number of Chinese or Indians (non-Muslims) to be victorious electorally at 
the national level, although it could win in the Malay-majority states in the north and 
east. With the growing Islamization of the ethnic Malay community, which ought to 
have strengthened the appeal of PAS to the ordinary Malay, UMNO could only cope 
with this challenge, or so Mahathir believed, by co-opting the Islamic movement for its, 
and his, own purposes, i.e., to maintain UMNO’s political hegemony over the Islamic 
party within the Malay community (PAS), while maintaining sufficient support in the 
Chinese and Indian communities to assure UMNO electoral supremacy. Increasingly, 
as Mahathir pursued an Islamization policy, however, his style of leadership was 
forced into what one political scientist has called a “repressive, responsive” approach 70 
toward governance. Although Malaysia remained a democracy, the ruling party 
increasingly relied on authoritarian methods to maintain its hegemony, while seeking 
to be responsive to the perceived needs and desires of the communities it governed. 

Early Incidents 

It was in this context that some Malays developed a more militant posture 
toward the ruling regime. The first major instance of a government crackdown on 
Islamic elements apparently inciting violent action against it was in 1984, when the 
Mahathir government took action to imprison a number of PAS youth leaders who, 
influenced by the example of the Iranian revolution of 1979, were advocating a similar 
revolution in Malaysia. Then in November 1985, in a second incident, government 
forces surrounded and attacked the village of Memali in the Baling district of Kedah 
state. There, under the leadership of a PAS extremist, Ustaz Ibrahim, the village had 
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been organized into an Islamic commune, perhaps on the model of Darul Arqam, and 
refused to recognize any higher political authority. Well-armed to defend itself, the 
Memali commune evoked a government response remarkably analogous to that of the 
Syrian government in the city of Hamah in February 1982 or the U.S. government to 
the Branch Davidian cult in Waco, Texas, in February 1993. The standoff resulted in 
an attack by government forces, which resulted in the deaths of 14 villagers and four 
policemen as well as the arrest of 160 commune members, including children. 71 

Lure of the Afghan Jihad 

Although data are sparse, it was also during this period — the mid-1980s — that 
recruiters based in Pakistan, probably part of the Peshawar-based Maktab al-Khidmat , 72 
(MAK) headed by the Arab professor Abdullah Azzam, began traveling in Southeast 
Asia seeking young Muslim recruits to participate in jihadist activities against the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. Indonesian and Filipino Muslim youth may have 
proved more responsive to these appeals than Malaysians, but Malaysia itself, as 
well as Singapore, soon emerged as major transit points and processing centers for 
individuals from Southeast Asia moving to and from Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

There were several reasons for this phenomenon. First, the Malaysian government 
embarked on its own Islamization campaign, and like most Muslim governments, was 
supportive of the Afghan resistance to the Soviet occupation. Secondly, as a relatively 
open society, particularly in comparison to neighboring Indonesia under Suharto or 
the Philippines under Marcos, the trafficking in persons, money transfers, or arms 
shipments could occur with little monitoring or state concern. Thirdly, as a country 
with a flourishing economy, Malaysia had a large requirement for foreign labor. This 
circumstance led the Mahathir government to ease visa restrictions for entry into 
Malaysia, especially for people from Muslim countries, in the decade plus prior to 
the Asian financial crisis of 1997. Finally, most of the work associated with support 
for the Afghan resistance was in the hands of foreign elements in Malaysia- Arabs in 
the first instance, but also increasingly with the passage of time militant Islamic exiles 
mainly from Indonesia. As a result, the recruitment, training, supporting, and sending 
of Southeast Asian youth to Pakistan and Afghanistan was work the government could 
tolerate and even empower; it was not work for which the government had specific 
responsibility. Such conditions continued in Malaysia, even after the Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan, and the Maktab al-Khidmat was gradually transformed into a new 
organization called al-Qa'ida. 
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Jemaah Islamiyah 



The specific Indonesians involved with and who came to be associated with 
the Malaysian-based (until 1998), al-Qa'ida- linked, pan-Southeast Asian Islamist 
organization, Jemaah Islamiyah (JI), formally established on January 1, 1993, 73 had 
mostly come to Malaysia in the mid-1980s, fleeing the Suharto regime. Although their 
numbers were many, 74 of special note were Abdullah Sungkar (1936-1999), founder 
and leader of JI, and two key associates, Abu Bakar Ba’asyir (b. 1938) and Muhammad 
Iqbal Rahman (aka Fikiruddin, aka Abu Jibril). Yet another individual, significant for 
the important leadership role he eventually came to play, was a young 20-year-old, 
Riduan Isamuddin (aka Hambali, b. 1966). 

Although Hambali may not have been entirely typical of the many who went to 
Pakistan and Afghanistan and returned to Southeast Asia imbued with the jihadxsX 
spirit, the pattern is typical enough to be used as a paradigm for many of the others 
who followed the same path. Said to have arrived in Malaysia in 1985 in flight from 
Indonesia, he is alleged to have had university studies as his primary goal. He was, 
however, recruited to join the jihad in Afghanistan, where he served for an apparent 
three-year period between 1988 and 1990. There he is said to have met and worked 
with Usama bin Ladin, a close associate of Abdullah Azzam, and subsequently the 
latter’s successor following his death in November 1989. 

On his return to Malaysia in late 1990 -early 1991, Hambali lived an apparently 
simple life as a roadside kebab seller, butcher, and later as a peddler and itinerant 
preacher. Although he lived in virtual poverty, he made use of his traveling to 
preach, spot recruits, raise funds, and organize travel of recruits being sent either 
to Pakistan or the Philippines. 75 Among those who traveled to Pakistan at this 
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time to meet Usama bin Ladin was Abdullah Sungkar. 76 Soon after his return, he, 
Ba’asyir, Fikiruddin, Hambali, and others moved from diverse places of residence 
to the coastal village of Sungei Manggis in southern Malaysia, a ferry ride away 
from Indonesia across the Strait of Malacca. The Jemaah Islamiyah movement, of 
which these men were the central leadership, dates from this gathering at Sungei 
Manggis in early 1992. 77 



Roots of Jemaah Islamiyah 

The concept of jemaah islamiyah was not a new one dating from this moment, 
however. Both Sungkar and Ba’asyir considered themselves the spiritual heirs of 
Sekarmadji Kartosuwirjo — the founder-leader of the Indonesian Darul Islam movement 
in western Java whose struggle to create an “Islamic state” in Indonesia was brutally 
crushed by the Sukarno regime during the 1950s. 78 Believing that the Darul Islam 
movement had failed because Indonesian society (jemaah ) was not yet ready, both 
Sungkar and Ba’asir spoke of the need of a longer-term process to foster the creation of 
a jemaah islamiyah (Islamic society) as a necessary prelude to establishing an Islamic 
state. In furtherance of this goal, and in time-honored Indonesian tradition, the two in 
1972 established an Islamic boarding school ( pesantren ), called al-Mukmin in Ngruki 
(suburb of Solo). Starting with 30 students, the institution had grown to 1,900 students 
by the year 2000. The later Jemaah Islamiyah organization, founded by Sungkar and 
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Muslim tourists at St. Paul Hill, Malacca, Malaysia, May 2001. 

Source: NGA Research Center — Ground Photography Collection. 



Ba’asir in 1992, was to be heavily populated by graduates of this institution. 79 Like 
the Muhammadiyah mass organization of Indonesia, the curriculum of al-Mukmin was 
strongly influenced by the modernist arguments of Muhammad Abduh and Rashid 
Rida. Unlike the Muhammadiyah, however, Sungkar and Ba’asir placed emphasis on 
the incompatibility of a society that adhered to God’s laws (Shari’ a) and the society 
that did not. A true Islamic state could come into being only by a jemaah islamiyah that 
was characterized by strength — strength of faith, strength of brotherhood, and military 
strength — a strength that would enable the faithful society ultimately to crush its 
enemies, as the Darul Islam movement had earlier been crushed in the 1950s. Arrested 
and imprisoned for four years by the Suharto regime for “subversive” activities in 
1978, Sungkar and Ba’asyir fled to Malaysia in 1985 on learning they were about to 
be arrested again. 80 

Objectives of Jemaah Islamiyah 

The decision to formally organize a group called Jemaah Islamiyah in Malaysia 
in 1992-93 obviously came as a result of meetings with bin Ladin in Peshawar and 
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probably also funding from him. The primary focus of the organization, however, 
was not Malaysia, but the use of Malaysia as a convenient and reasonably secure 
transit point for the conduct of operations elsewhere, primarily in the Philippines and 
Indonesia. If the definition of a terrorist organization requires that the group first be 
assigned responsibility for an act of terrorism, then JI could not be effectively identified 
as such until August 2000, when it conducted its first-known terrorist operation — the 
assassination of the Philippine ambassador in Jakarta. 81 By this time, the leadership 
cadre of JI and many of its other activists had returned to Indonesia, following the 
collapse of the Suharto regime in May 1998. The period of the 1990s was primarily a 
time of organizing, recruiting, training, planning, and developing of the financial and 
logistical infrastructure to support violent actions that would come later and in which 
the Malaysia of Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed served as a relatively free safe- 
haven for such intrigues. 



The principal operational leaders of this effort appear to have been Hambali and 
another Indonesian, Muhammad Iqbal Rahman (aka Abu Jabril), who served as head of 
training for all JI cadres operating in Southeast Asia. 82 Under their leadership, contacts 
were made and JI cells (fiah ) established throughout Southeast Asia for the purposes 
of training and taking responsibility for unique types of operations (arms training, 
explosives manufacture, media activities, etc.). These fiah, in turn, were grouped 
into four mantiqi : one for peninsular Malaysia, southern Thailand, and Singapore; 
the second for all Indonesia, except for Borneo (Kalimantan, Sabah, Sarawak, and 
Brunei); the third for the Philippines, all Borneo, and Sulawesi in eastern Malaysia; 
and the fourth for Australia and Papua (Irian Jaya). Each of the mantiqi was headed by 
a Hanbali lieutenant. 83 

Until the departure of the JI leadership to Indonesia in 1998, the Malaysian mantiqi 
was the largest part of the growing JI organization as well as its focal point. It was 
here that links were maintained with the al-Qa'ida organization, first in Sudan, but 
later in Afghanistan and Pakistan, and with the fighting groups in the Philippines and 
Indonesia. The Malaysian mantiqi was also the financial center of the JI and primary 
meeting place for JI and al-Qa'ida planners. Through the Malaysian mantiqi, which 
also included Singapore, passed the approximately 100 recruits who traveled to 
Pakistan and Afghanistan during this period. Other recruits were sent to the Philippines 
to receive training from al-Qa'ida and other trainers. The Malaysian mantiqi also 
operated its own training camp in Negeri Sembilan. 
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In fact, the existence of Jemaah Islamiyah became known only in December 2001 , when a tape detailing 
plans of the Singapore cell was discovered in the home of al-Qa'ida military commander Muhammad Atef 
(Abu Hafs al-Misri) in Kabul, Afghanistan. See below, Chapter 4, 100-101. Jemaah Islamiyah operations 
prior to this date were unattributed. 
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Sultan’s palace in Kota Bam, Malacca, Malaysia, March 2004. 

Source: NGA Research Center — Ground Photography Collection. 



Jemaah Islamiyah and al-Qa 'ida 

Finally, the Malaysian mantiqi also established a number of front companies 
that were used to channel funds from al-Qa'ida as well as to procure weapons 
and materials used in bomb-making. One of these, called the Konsojaya Trading 
Company, established in June 1994 by Hambali, al-Qa'ida operative Wali Khan 
Amin Shah, Afghan investor Mehdat Abdul Salam Shabana, Saudi investor 
Hemaid H.Al-Ghamdi, and four others, appears to have been set up primarily 
to support OPLAN Bojinka in the Philippines — the abortive plan led by New 
York World Trade Center bombing planner, Ramzi Yousef, to assassinate U.S. 
President Clinton and Pope John XXXIII, and to bomb simultaneously 11 U.S. 
aircraft over the Pacific sometime in early 1995. 84 

Even after the departure of the JI leadership to Indonesia in 1998, the Malaysian 
mantiqi continued to play a central role in coordinating JI and al-Qa'ida operations. 
Key planning for the October 2000 bombing of the American ship USS Cole in the 
port of Aden, as well as the September 11, 2001, aircraft attacks on New York’s World 
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Trade Center and the Pentagon in Washington, DC, took place under JI cover at a 
meeting in Kuala Lumpur on January 5, 2000. 85 

The KMM — JI’s Malaysian Counterpart 

Although Jemaah Islamiyah emerged on Malaysian soil, it did not attract too many 
Malays. Two small groups of Malaysians were said to have been sent to Pakistan and 
Afghanistan prior to the Soviet withdrawal in 1989. Others followed, but in small 
numbers, during the 1990s. Among those who had the experience of jihad and thus 
could call themselves mujahidin, many continued to carry the legacy with them. Some 
of these, 86 along with others, on October 12, 1995, formed a new militant organization 
called the Malaysian Mujahidin Group ( Kampulan Mujahidin Malaysia — KMM), under 
the leadership of Afghan veteran Zainon Ismail. The formation of the KMM followed 
the Malaysian elections of 1995 in which Mahathir’s UMNO secured its largest electoral 
victory ever, leaving some associated with the new KMM to abandon hope that a “true” 
Islamic state could ever be established through democratic means, nor that PAS could 
ever win at the national level electorally. Accordingly, KMM established itself as a 
covert organization dedicated to overthrowing the UMNO-led government by force in 
the interest of establishing Malaysia once and for all as an Islamic state. 

The precise relationship between KMM and Jemaah Islamiyah is unclear, as was 
the relationship between KMM and PAS. Although KMM was an independent group, 
some of its members also belonged to Jemaah Islamiyah, and most KMM members 
were supporters of PAS, if not members, but were disillusioned by PAS’s continuing 
commitment to work through the democratic process. A key KMM leader, moreover, 
was the son of Kelantan-based PAS leader Nik Aziz Nik Mat-Nik Adli Nik Aziz-the 
latter said to have served six years in Afghanistan between 1990 and 1996. 87 Returning 
to teach Arabic in his father’s PAS-operated school in Kelantan’s capital, Kota Baru, 
Nik Adli became increasingly involved with the KMM and allegedly committed to a 
violent overthrow of the Malaysian government. Later charges against him included the 
purchase of a large number of weapons and explosive materials from Thailand in 1999, 
close and continuing contacts with the JI leadership, including Hambali, the dispatching 
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Among the attendees at the meeting were (1) Khalid al-Mihdar and (2) Nawaf al-Hazmi, two of the 
hijackers who flew American Airlines Flight 77 into the Pentagon. Other attendees included (3) Ramzi bin 
al-Shibh of the Hamburg al-Qa'ida cell, a close associate of September 11 leader Muhammad Atta who 
allegedly failed to be a twentieth hijacker because of his inability later to obtain a visa enabling him to enter 
the United States; (4) Khalid Shaikh Muhammad, overall planner of both the USS Cole operation and the 
9/11 operation; (5) Tawfiq bin Atash, an alleged key operative associated with the attack on the USS Cole; 
(6) Fahad al-Quso, the alleged key planner behind the August 1998 bombing of two U.S. embassies in 
East Africa; (7) Ahmad Hikmat Shakir, a key al-Qa'ida operative of Iraqi origin; and (8) Hambali. Abuza, 
Militant Islam in Southeast Asia, 123. 
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of KMM members to train in MILF camps in the Philippines, and participating in battles 
against Christians in the Maluku Islands (Indonesia), also in 1999 and early 2000. 88 

Demise of the KMM 

The KMM was uncovered during the summer of 2001. A bank robbery in May of 
that year in which police killed two and detained six KMM members led to confessions 
implicating others. Although the KMM leadership may not have authorized its members 
to conduct this crime, they nevertheless were revealed as a result of the failure of the 
bank operation. On August 4, 2001, Zainon Ismail, Nik Adli, and eight other alleged 
members of the KMM (seven of whom were also PAS members) were detained for 
attempting to violently overthrow the Malaysian government and establish an Islamic 
state. The police also linked KMM to a number of other crimes, as enumerated above. 89 
Following the September 11 attacks on the United States and growing evidence of 
deeper involvement in terrorist activities, many more were arrested. Altogether, 68 
members of KMM were eventually identified and imprisoned under the provisions of 
the all-embracing Internal Security Act of 1948. 

A year before, and under similar circumstances, yet another militant group called 
Al-Ma’uncih, apparently unconnected to KMM, had been uncovered, when in July 
2000 members of the group had seized weapons from military stockpiles in northern 
Perak State. In the ensuing four-day standoff, two government officials were killed 
before the group surrendered. The leader of the group, Mohammed Amin Razali, 
was a Malay who had served too in Afghanistan in the 1980s. Also influenced by 
the model of the Indonesian movement of the 1950s but not apparently affiliated 
with Jemaah Islamiyah Darul Islam or its leadership, Razali had returned to Malaysia 
to form his own cult-like group, four of whose members, including himself, were 
sentenced to death on December 27, 2001, for plotting the violent overthrow of the 
Malaysian government. 90 
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Some critics of the Mahathir regime argued that the charges against Nik Adli were trumped up as a 
means of discrediting his father and PAS in general. Although PAS continually disclaimed any connection 
with KMM and Nik Aziz did nothing to defend his son, the allegation that UMNO might transform the 
troubles of Nik Adli into political advantage against PAS was credible. Abuza, Militant Islam in Southeast 
Asia, 125. 
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Abuza, Militant Islam in Southeast Asia, 125. An editorial in the UMNO-oriented Kuala Lumpur 
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perhaps a manifestation of an irrational extremism and militancy within PAS itself... In terms of size, it may 
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July 21, 2000. Document ID SEP2000072 1000072, accessed on Intelink June 5, 2000. 
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IMPACT OF THE 9/11 ATTACKS ON MALAYSIA 



Although the a/-<2a Wa-sponsored attacks on the United States on September 
11, 2001, raised the possibility that Malaysia could be identified as a country that 
harbored international terrorists, particularly after it became known that two of the 
aircraft hijackers had resided in Malaysia and attended the January 2000 meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur where at least a part of the planning for the operation had occurred, the 
event in fact proved a political boon to Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammed and the 
UMNO. Mahathir immediately condemned the September 11 attacks and promised 
to fight terrorism within Malaysia. He moved quickly to suppress the just discovered 
KMM organization and promised close cooperation with the United States on tracing 
al-Qa'ida fund transfers in Malaysia. He also moved quickly to close down a key al- 
Qa'ida website ( www.alneda.com ) that was hosted on a Kuala Lumpur internet server. 
Close cooperation with the United States brought an invitation for a state visit to 
Washington, DC, in May 2002, the first such visit since 1994, where Mahathir 
signed a formal agreement with U.S. President George W. Bush to cooperate in 
combating terrorism. 

While mending and consolidating ties with Washington, Mahathir also preserved his 
credentials as a Malaysian nationalist leader. He publicly rebuffed a formal request from 
the United States to hand over several hundred people on a U.S. list of terrorist suspects, 
stating that he would only do so if “the United States provided direct evidence that they 
had committed a crime within the United States.” 91 Terrorists charged with committing 
crimes in Malaysia, he asserted, would be tried in Malaysian courts in accordance with 
Malaysian law. 92 He also reflected the views of many Malays and Muslims around the 
world by strongly criticizing the U.S. military response to the September 11 attacks by 
invading Afghanistan, while failing to make concerted “efforts. ..to find the reasons why 
these terrorists chose to resort to violence in the first place.” 93 

Mahathir’s primary political response to the September 11 attacks, however, was 
domestic. He adroitly used the crisis to link PAS in the minds of Malay voters with 
Islamic extremism, terrorism, the KMM, and JI, whose presence in Malaysia and 
its links to al-Qa'ida he finally became able to admit. Declaring on September 29, 
2001, that Malaysia was already an Islamic state, 94 Mahathir sought to brand PAS 
as Taliban-like extremists who wanted to implement an extremist form of Islam and 
carry Malaysia backward rather than forward in its development. 95 Although this 
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political strategy may have been only marginally successful among Malays, it worked 
well with the country’s non-Malay voters. 96 In the March 2004 general elections, 
Bcirisan Nasional candidates received 64 percent of the votes and won 90 percent of 
the seats in the Malaysian Parliament. 97 Although PAS retained control of Kelantan 
state, UMNO also regained control of Terengganu state, where it immediately began 
reversing Shari ’ a provisions (bans on traditional female dancing, unisex hair salons, 
separate male and female checkout lines in stores) that PAS had implemented — as it 
had previously in Kelantan in the early 1990s. 98 

Retirement of Mahathir Mohammed 

By the time of the 2004 general elections, however, Mahathir Mohammed was 
gone, having stepped down from all his offices except his seat in Parliament in October 
2003. Succeeding him was his Deputy Prime Minister, Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, 
former foreign minister and education minister in successive Mahathir governments. 
Mahathir had designated him Deputy Prime Minister after the dismissal and arrest of 
his predecessor, Anwar Ibrahim, in 1998. In the run-up to the 2004 elections, there was 
considerable doubt that Bedawi, an apparently less forceful individual than Mahathir, 
could play the dominant role in Malaysian politics that had characterized Mahathir’s 
22 years as Prime Minister. 

Badawi succeeded, however, in separating himself, at least temporarily, from 
Mahathir’s political shadow. Running on a platform that promised to address problems 
of alleged corruption, cronyism, government inefficiency, and continuing rural 
poverty, Badawi surprised potential voters by arresting two key industrial leaders on 
charges of corruption prior to the election, and by reversing a Mahathir decision on 
the award of a major contract to build a railroad line that was widely believed to have 
been originally awarded for political rather than economic considerations. 99 These 
measures that demonstrated an intent to govern in a way that responded to some of 
the dissatisfactions with the Mahathir regime no doubt contributed to his landslide 
election victory in April 2004. Badawi’s release of Anwar Ibrahim from prison later 
in the year (September 2) may also have been aimed at strengthening his popular 
base. Whether Badawi could survive the long knives of inter-party politics within the 
UMNO remained to be seen. 

In selecting Badawi as his political successor, Mahathir appeared to have done well. 
From the standpoint of the Islamic factor in Malaysian politics, just as his co-optation 
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of Anwar Ibrahim in 1982 had served him well politically, so his choice of Badawi in 
1998 had the appearance of being a political master stroke. Unlike Ibrahim, who had 
been an Islamic enthusiast, Badawi was formally educated in Islamic studies. Running 
on a slogan called Islam Hadhari (Civilized Islam) that called upon Malaysians to 
embrace modernity and the information age and to attend government schools rather 
than the traditional pondoks, generally run by the traditional (usually PAS-supporting) 
'ulama. he would be a hard man to debate on Islamic grounds. 

OUTLOOK 

With the election of 2004, the UMNO and the Barisan Nasional continued to 
maintain the strong grasp on Malaysian politics it had held since the country gained 
independence in 1957. Challenged by a revival of Islamic sentiment since the 1970s, 
the party responded by co-opting Islamic values into its mechanism of governance. 
However, it had sought to embrace a vision of Islam that coexists with rapid economic 
development and prosperity. As a result, those with a more “fundamentalist” orientation 
have continued to be marginalized politically. This pattern is likely to endure for the 
foreseeable future. The Chinese and Indian elements of the electorate almost guarantee 
it, as does the ever growing urban, middle class Malay sector. As the 1995 landslide 
election of UMNO helped to give birth to the militant KMM movement, the frustrated 
reaction of the same PAS -related elements may give birth to a renewed militant element 
following the 2004 election. The regime is more alert to the threat to political stability 
posed by such a development in the post-9/11 world. Malaysian politics is likely to 
continue to be a rocky road, but continuity is likely to prevail over discontinuity — as 
it has in the past — for the foreseeable future 




Kampung King Mosque in Melaka, 
across Strait of Malacca from 
Sumatra, Indonesia, March 2004. 

Source: NGA Research Center — 
Ground Photography Collection. 
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Map of Thailand. 

Source: CIA. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ISLAM IN THAILAND 

For the Malay Muslims of southern Thailand the question has always been how 
to participate in the political process of a state based on a Buddhist cosmology... The 
process of national integration is synonymous with “cultural disintegration" from the 
perspective of many Malay Muslims. 

— Surin Pitsuwan 



THE SULTANATE OF PATANI 

The Malay Sultanate of Patani, situated in today’s southern Thailand, was established 
in the mid- 15 th century, soon after the foundation of the Sultanate of Malacca. The date 
usually given for the conversion to Islam of the previously existing raja of Langkasuka 
is 1457. 100 The sultanate was situated on the east coast of the Malay peninsula and 
coincided with the present-day Thai provinces of Pattani, 101 Yala, and Narathiwat. 102 

Like the other Muslim sultanates established in southeast Asia during this era, Patani 
was a trading state that facilitated east-west trade between China and other locations 
in the Far East with ports to the west. Its capital city, Patani, was located at the mouth 
of a river that drained into an extensive rice plain, and was strategically positioned to 
serve as the eastern terminus of an overland trading route across the peninsula. 103 Its 
relative remote location on the northeast coast of the Malay peninsula isolated it from 
the advance of the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and finally British trading settlements 
that began to be established in the region during the 16th century. 

The Decline of Patani 

Although Patani flourished in the century after the Portuguese capture of Malacca 
in 1511, it began to decline economically in the early 17th century, about the time the 
Dutch established their permanent settlement at Batavia (Jakarta). Despite its economic 
decline, it emerged during the same century, along with Aceh in northwestern Sumatra, 



l( ^ W.K. Che Man. Muslim Separatism: The Mows of Southern Philippines and the Malays of Southern 
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as a principal center of Islamic scholarship and learning in southeast Asia, developing 
the reputation of being the “Cradle of Islam” on the Malay peninsula. 104 

An interesting aspect of Patani’s history during this period (1584 to mid- 1600s) 
was rule by four successive queens (sultanah). 105 The eventual threat to Patani’s 
independence came, not from advancing European power in the region, but from 
the expanding and consolidating Buddhist Siamese (Thai) Kingdom of Ayutthaya to 
the north. 106 Although the sultan of Patani succeeded in defending himself from a 
number of attacks in the mid- 18th century, he finally succumbed to Siamese power 
in 1785 — the same year the Sultan of Kedah leased the island of Penang to the 
English East India Company and was forced to pay annual tribute to the King of 
Ayutthaya, along with his fellow rulers to the south (the sultans of Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, and Terengganu). 

PATANI UNDER THAI RULE 

The expansionist Chakkri dynasty, that continues to preside over Thailand today 
and was building its new capital at Bangkok during this period, likely would have 
sought the submission of the whole Malay peninsula had it not encountered the English 



104 First Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1913-1936, Vol VI, eds. M. Th. Houtsma, A.J. Wensinck, E. Levi- 
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presence on the peninsula. 107 The British presence was in fact welcomed by the Thai 
king as a useful ally against arch-enemy Burma. As a result, a balance of power 
emerged that resulted over the long term in the emergence of independent Malaysia. 
The sultanate of Patani was not to be a part of this process, however. After a number 
of rebellions against Thai rule during the years 1791-1808, the Thai king partitioned 
Patani into seven smaller states, 108 each with its own new sultan or raja appointed 
by the king but administered by the nearby Buddhist raja of Ligor (Songkhla). 
Although this measure of divide and rule made it easier to assure Thai domination of 
the region, it did not prevent yet another uprising in 1832, and again in 1838, that the 
Thai government suppressed with particular brutality, devastating the countryside and 
transforming the once prosperous sultanate into the economically backward region it 
has since remained. 

Following the revolt of 1838, the region of Pattani remained relatively quiescent 
under Thai rule, perhaps in part because the central government left it alone and 
engaged in minimum interference in local affairs. This changed during the latter years 
of modernizing Thai monarch, Chulalongkom (Rama V, 1868-1910), who, among 
other things, placed an emphasis on modern communications, including the railroad 
that was completed as far as the Malay border soon after his death. He also began the 
development of a modern education system. Although the new system of government 
schools did not reach Pattani during his reign, it would eventually pose a challenge to 
the traditional 'ulama - run pondok schools whereby Islamic tradition was transmitted. 

Most importantly for Pattani was the king’s effort, beginning in 1893, to implement 
a more modern system of government administration. In 1902, the seven states into 
which the old sultanate of Patani had been divided in 1808 were reconsolidated into a 
single province under the direction of a Siamese High Commissioner. Although each 
former state retained its Malay ruler, each ruler was advised by a Siamese officer 
who reported directly to the Siamese High Commissioner in Pattani. This system, 
which closely resembled the “residency” system established by the Dutch in Java in 
the 1 830s and the British in some of the Malay states beginning in 1 874, had as its aim 
the elimination of traditional indirect forms of rule and the consolidation of central 
authority as a basis for more uniform rule throughout the kingdom. All officials, 
including the local rulers, moreover, were salaried and forbidden to collect fees for 
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services rendered or to exact forced labor. In this manner, as in the neighboring Malay 
states and in the Dutch East Indies, the traditional Muslim ruling class was transformed 
into a salaried sector of the Siamese central government. 109 

Consolidation of Thai Rule 

The new administration was not implemented in Pattani without resistance, however, 
and in 1906 the province was redivided into four provinces as a means of combating 
the unified resistance demonstrated by the native Malays to the changes being imposed 
on their region. Later, the division of old Patani was reduced to the three provinces that 
continue to exist today. 

Control of provincial administration was of growing importance to the Thai 
government, largely because of increasing pressure being exerted on Siam by France 
and Britain. The French occupation of Cochin China in 1863 had forced Siam to 
formally relinquish its claim to Cambodia in 1867 — except for the provinces of 
Siem Reap and Battambang. Then in 1885, Britain completed its conquest of Burma, 
annexing portions of northern Burma claimed by the Thai monarchy. Meanwhile, as 
France consolidated its control of all of Vietnam in the 1880s, it began to assert claims 
on Thai-controlled Laos, which Siam was forcibly forced to cede to French control in 
1893. Then in 1907, France forced Thailand to cede Battambang and Siem Reap to 
Cambodia. 

Under pressure from Britain to define the border between Siam and the Malay 
states over which it had increasing influence, King Chulalongkorn did so in 1909 
by abandoning his claims to Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan, and Terenggannu in return 
for a major loan to complete his railroad to the Malayan frontier. Pattani, always a 
troublesome region with very few Thais or Buddhists among its residents, remained 
a part of Siam. The conclusion of the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 1909 that delineated 
this border brought an end to European imperial expansion in southeast Asia, as both 
England and France began to view Siam as a convenient buffer, reducing friction 
between the two rivals that soon would be allies in World War I. At the same time, 
the final borders of the Siamese state were drawn, receiving international recognition 
as such, and Siam was poised to evolve as a territorially-based, modern nation state, 
rather than as an empire of the Thai kings whose borders historically had ebbed and 
flowed depending on the strength of the monarchy. 

Continued Pattani Resistance 

The period between 1909 and the Siamese revolution of 1932 witnessed a number 
of uprisings against Thai rule in the Pattani region. Close intermarital links between 
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